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EXHIBITION: 


O R, A 


SECOND ANTIC [PATION. 


HOUGH I now appear under a name to 
which the Literary World is a ftranger, 
every reader of taſte will recogniſe an au- 
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thor who has frequently attempted to inſtruct him 
before. I have ſpent a long life in the ſervice of the 
public, and have written on every ſubje& that en- 
gages the imagination or underſtanding of man. 
Many Eſſays on the Art of Reading, many Elements 
of Criticiſm, many Strictures on the Moral Senſe 
have. I publiſhed; but partly through modeſty, and 
partly to avoid envy, I have ſuffered the profit and 
praiſe to be reaped by others. For me the pleaſure 
of reflecting that I had done well was ſufficient re- 
ward. True virtue, I faid with inward pride, is“ 
never oſtentatious; ſhe knows no earthly good * 
to her own ſecret applauſe. 
A But 
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But my ctitical and metaphyſical labours are what 

I refle on with the greateſt delight. I cannot help 

exulting, when my intellectual eye reviews the in- 

numerable pages of eminent poets which my com- 
mentaries have illuminated, and when I call to re- 

membrante the many new ſyſtems an new ſenſes 

which I have invented to determine the criterion of | 

taſte, my heart ſwells; and I ſeem a being of a higher 


order ſent down for the peculiar benefit of man. To 


dictate in Criticiſm and Metaphyfics I claim as my 
birth-right, I am at once the grandſon and nephew 
of the great Martinus Scriblerus. While I was yet a 
child; my illuſtrious progenitor declared that I ſhould 
not difgrace him: The venerable old man would 
often preſs me to his boſom with tranſport. Welt 
do I remember the day when he held me in his arms, 
and kiſſed me, and bedewed my head with his tears, 
« My deareſt boy,” ſaid he, . cultivate Criticiſm; 
ec and ſtudy Metaphyſics with aſſiduĩty. Endeavour 
& to unite the two ſciences, and employ them to im- 
ce prove the fine Arts. The fine Arts ariſe from, or 
« are the ſources of all that is amiable. Amid that 
« multiplicity of ſtudies in which I foreſee thy ac- 
« tive mind will be engaged, make thoſe thy peculiar 
« care. - The attention thou beſtoweſt upon them will 
% make thy name honourable, and men will bleſs thee | 
DE 4 « when 


> 


. 
5 when thy head is low in the grave. The ftudy of 
«+ abſtruſe ſciences is indeed grateful to the ſoul ever 
5 thirſting after knowledge; but the ſtudy of the 
« Arts is uſeful to all mankind.” The good man 
died ſoon after, overcome by the ill uſage of the world, 
which he ſtill regarded with affection, like a father 
that weeps over the ſon that inſults him. But his 
words ſunk deep into my heart, and even now I _ 


| Cetye them vibrate on my ear, 


This difcended, and thus 8 I conſidered 


myſelf as the guardian and protector of the Arts. At 


the inſtitution of the Royal Academy, how I rejoiced 
in the proſpect of their improving under the ſmiles of 
Royalty. But there is no good without its conco- 
mitant evil. I beheld, at the ſame time, a number 


of hirelings aſſume my rights, and diſperſe their mea- 


gre unprincipled Criticiſms from every preſs during 


the annual Exhibition. I was then engaged in works 


of great moment, and had not leiſure to repreſs them ; 


but as authors are remarkable for being buſy out of 


their ſphere, I had hope that ſome one would for once 
make perverſeneſs a virtue, and deliver the world 
from theſe monſters. : Alas! I hoped in vain. Year 
after year 1 beheld their increaſing numbers diffuſing 
their v venom through the nation, almoſt to the total 

A 2 deſtructian 


r +4 


deſtruction of Genius and Taſte, and W to 
oppoſe them; and now, when I have leiſure, I am 
waxen old and weak. Oh! that I was what hereto- 
fore I have been. When I met the doughty War- 
burton in the liſts of Criticiſm, my body was not 
bowed, nor my head filvered by age. Yet, old and 
feeble as I am, my zeal for the Arts and my Coun- 
try impells me once again to the field. Perhaps the | 
- deſtruction of theſe peſts is deſtined to be the laſt of 
my Pt 


After ng the pawers that preſide over Lite- 
rature, according to my wonted cuſtom, at the be- 
ginning of every undertaking, I ſat down to conſider | 

by what means I ſhould accompliſh my deſign. The 

number of my antagoniſts ſtartled me; to attack them 

ingly, was to purſue and impale, with a needle, each 
individual gnat of the ſwarms that in ſummer torment 
the traveller; to engage them all together, was dan- 
gerous. In ſuch a combat I might be compared to 

Hereules fighting with a nation of Pigmies. Though 

2 ſingle ſtroke of his club depopulated whole pro- 
vinces, the accumulated venom of innumerable darts 


might bring even the ſon of Jove to the ground. 
« J will conquer by ſtratagem, ſaid I; 1 will an- 
60 — them: this will cauſe Thouſands to periſh 


«in 


| E 
© in ſilence, and the reſt will become an eaſy prey 
* to my reſentment.” 1 began to triumph in imagi- 
nation, and to compute my fame. <« The Ladies and 
« Connoiſſeurs, I continued, will adore me; their 
<« attention to the pictures will no more be diſtracted 
by the neceſſity of forming opinions: They will 
«© no more be obliged to news papers and magazines, 
C for theſe they do not chuſe to form for themſelves. 
In my Criticiſms they ſhall find opinions ready made 
& for this and all future Exhibitions: They ſhall know, 
« without ſeeing it, the merit of every picture, and 
66 pronounce on the ability of an Artiſt without ex- 
* amining his works. They cannot fail to be grate- 
ns ful—my brows will be bound withens laurel —— 
„ my ſtatue will be ereted——my fame will be im- 
7 25 mortal,” 


| Elevated: by theſe hopes, I ſallied forth to commu-- 


nicate my deſign to the Artiſts,” not doubting of their 


hearty aſſiſtance in ſuch a laudable ſcheme. Three 
whole days I wandered without ſeeing one picture, or 
making one obſervation. In vain I exerted my elo- 
quence. I found the antipathy to Critics more power- 
ful than ſimile or metaphor. It boots not to tell the 
reader in what manner each Artiſt received me. The 

beſt and wiſeſt applauded my deſign, but doubted my 
| | ability. 
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E 
ability. It was now that I reſolved to appear from | 
henceforth under my proper ſignature; for had my 
name been known, my ability had not been doubted. 
Among the inferior Artiſts, one heard me to the end 
with much gravity ; and, putting his finger into a rent 
in my garment, told me to take a pencil and touch up 2 
my drapery. Another, more remarkable for propha- 


nity than genius, in the midſt of my harangue, vo- | | 


 Ciferated D—- ye, old Boy! you have got a fine 
| head—there's half a crown for you—let me paint 
your piture—T'!l make an Ugolino of you, by — 


Thus lighted, thus jeered and inſulted, I returned 
home fatigued and diſpirited. My fortitude had never 
received ſuch a ſhock. My ſpirits fled from me, and 
I ſunk down on my bed. How long I laid I know 
not, but I was rouſed by a loud knocking at the door 
of my chamber,—I opened my eyes, and all was 
dark Who's there? I demanded—trembling.—A 
low hollow voice replied, Open the door” —I aroſe 
—I ftumbled—with difficylty I lighted my candle—1 
heſitated a thouſand apprehenſions of ghoſts and 
catchpoles darkened my imagination. The door was 
"thrown open—a tall black man fixed his eyes upon 
me, and advanced with ſolemn ſtep into my cham- 
ber. His head was grey like my own; his aſpect 


1 7 1 


was grave and commanding; his hat was of uncom- 


mon ſhape, and a ſable gown, edged with furr of 
the ſame colour, flowed to his feet: In his left hand 
he held a large volume, inſcribed Arcana Cabaliftica 3 
his right he raiſed with a geſture that commanded my 


* 


attention: * Roger, ſaid he, the powets which preſide 


& over Criticiſm and the Arts; have beheld. thy fa- 


ee tigue and diſappointment with pity. I am com- 
< miſſioned to gratify thy wiſhes. Sit down the 
& Pictures, Statues, and Drawings ſhall appear be- 


te fore thee———obſerve and write, but ſpeak ndt=- - 


te at thy nod they . vaniſh,” I fat down with ala- 
crity, not uumixed with terror, and, lifting up my 
eyes, beheld, under the names of 


RokkRT and Jaurs ADam, Eſquires, 


A Deſign for theTemple of Northern Patrioriſmn, 
A Deſign for the Temple of Virtue, and a 
Section of a Lady's Dreſſing- Room. 


We have long conſidered the remains of ancient 
magnificence, as the ſources from whence every Ar- 
chitect muſt derive his ideas of excellence, and the 
rules drawn from them, as laws poſitive and perma- 


nent, from which no deviation could be permitted; 


but 
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but the works of theſe Artiſts convince, that theiophs 


nion is erroneous, and teach that no art can be fad 
to have attained perfection, becauſe its former pro- 


ductions have not been excelled. There is no fix- 
ing boutids to the ability of man. His wit and in- : 
vention is continually making ſorhe; diſcovery that | 


exalts the preſent above preceding ages. Philoſophers 
had long ſought for that fugitive beauty, and, be- 


cauſe they could not find it, pronounced that it did 
not exiſt; but Alexander Cozens ſcratched the ſhadow - 


of his wife's profile on the wall, and lo! it was 
' there! The world believed it impoſſible to attain 


magnificence in building, without order, ſymmetry, 
and proportion; but the Adams erected the * 
— W the n of its * . 
To men 1 inferior abilitie the 3 of Archi- ; 
Tale are neceſſary, and in ſuch men an implicit | 
obedience to theſe rules is merit. But true genius 
brooks no controul, and needs no inſtruction. It 
acts on principles natural and inſtinctiye, and not by 
precepts which reaſon deduces from a ſeries of com- 
parative obſervations. Genius is a happy madneſs - 


that decides and determines without thought, reflec- 


tion, or forefight. Such is the genius of the Adams, 
Is elevated, and — Like Michael 
Angelo, 


E L- 


Angelo they look down with contempt on all thein- 
ferior excellencies, and, like him, aſtoniſh by a gtan- 


deur of ſtyle that never can be imitated. If in happy 
moments toiſnatch a grace beyond the reach of att 


bas been ſufficient to gain admiration and to eſta- 


bliſh fame, how much more muſt we admire, and 
bow tranſcendant muſt be the reputation of thoſe 
whoſe moments are all happy, and whoſe works 
are all graces which art cannot reach? From the 
poems of Homer rules were deduced, by which 
ſucceeding poets have been directed. But the Adams 
are greater than he. Their works are not only 
erected without Rules, but from them no Rules can 
be drawn. The man who would criticiſe them as 
he ought, or would imitate them, muſt poſſeſs a por- 
tion of the ſame fire which animates the Artiſts. 


In the Drawings before me, theſe Arck. itects have 


excelled themſelves in Greatneſs and Novelty. The 


Temples are to give additional variety to the Gar- | 


dens at Kew. The firſt is intended to decorate the 
back-wall of the ſtables, which at preſent appears 
unſeemly from ſome of the principal walks, and the 
Temple of Virtue is merely a correſpondent orna- 


mental object. I ſhall not trouble my reader with a 


technical deſcriptian of theſe Deſigns for the detail 
B : "" 
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of Arehitecture is dry and unpleaſing. To the Man 
of Taſte, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that the 
firſt is very like the building oppoſite to the Admiral- 
ty, and the other almoſt a copy of Lord Stormont's 
houſe in Portland Place, and when I have ſaid this; 

he will have no difficulty in conceiving the Drefling- 
Room. The Adams have peculiar felicity in adapt- 
ing the ſame noble ſtyle to interior and exterior de- 
eoration. Their Deſigns are like the Letter of La 
Fleur. It was but changing the Corporal for the 
Count, and ſaying nothing about mounting guard on 
Wedneſday,” and the Letter would ſuit Madam de 
Less as well as the Corporal's wife. So if we 
change the titles, and remove the Attic'or Pediment, 
the Fronts of Temples are the Sides of nr Dreſ. 
ſling or Drawing- Rooms. | 3 


* Though have i theſe Gentlemen for that 
innate genius which is derived immediately from hea- 
ven; their acquired qualifications are more than equal 
to the extravagant demand of Vitruvius “. We have 
had no reaſon to doubt their ſkill in Phyſic, and the 
numerous trophies and creſcents which decorate their 
buildings, prove their knowledge in Muſic, Aſtrono- 
re and War. Their Ins and Bat Relievos 


ey ince 
©: 


. We chap. i, book 1. 


Mas 
eyince their deep reading in Hiſtory. As they are 
placed high, and my eyes are dim, I cannot ſee them ; 
but, doubtleſs, men of perfect ſight will find them 
more inſtructive than many volumes. In Law how 
frequently have they been engaged, and always victo- 
rious ! If this does not prove their knowledge of the 


profeſſion, it teſtifies that their Advocates were pru- 


gently choſen, and the Jud ge well inclin'd to their cauſe. 


But nothing ſo much diſplays the wonderful ex- 
tent of their abilities as the Preface to their Works, 


with its Notes. We are aſtoniſhed that © amidſt 


the multiplied occupations of an aCtive profeſſion” 

theſe Great Men could: acquire ſuch a comprehen- 
five and elegant ftyle. Some have indeed inſinuated 
that this Preface was not their performance; but of 
thoſe I would aſk, who but the oſtenſible Authors 
could be fo ſenſible of the Merits of the Artiſts ? Who 
could ſo well aſſert their originality and the compara- 
tive excellence of their manner ? Theſe men like- 
wiſe affect to doubt their proficiency in Philoſophy, 
becauſe Vitruvius has ſaid that Philoſophy will free 
the Architect from arrogance, and no writers, they 
remark, were ever ſo arrogant as the Adams, if the 
Adams are the authors of that preface. But theſe 
are ſuperficial obſervers, What they call Arrogance 
Br 2 is 
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is only a decent Boldneſs; the conſciouſneſs of - 
perior talents, improved by Philoſophy into a noble 
pride, which diſdains to ſtoop to the affectation of dif- 
fidence or humility, When they tell us © that they 
haye not trod in the paths of others, or derived aid 
from their labours ;” that Architecture and Great- 
Britain are indebted to them for banifhing the Bar- 
bariſms of their anceſtors, and introducing a ſtyle of 


building equally honourable to the Art and the Na- 
tion. When they tell us this, they are elevated far 


above the uſual elevation of men. Philoſophy has 
advanced them to heaven. They are wrapt in clouds 
through which ſhame cannot penetrate, nor yet the 
hiſſes of deriſion and envy. The conſciouſneſs of 
excellence covers them like a coat of mail. Throw 
with all your ſtrength, ye Witlings and Critics of 


the day, we have celeſtial armour, we have been, 


dipped i in 909 and cannot feel a wound.” 


| 17 theſe Detrators have read the e 
which follow the Preface, let me aſk them, what 
minds but thoſe made courteous by Philoſophy, 
could pay ſuch attention to their inferiors in Taſte? 
How kindly do theſe. Artiſts inſtruct where we 
ought to be pleaſed with, and ta. praiſe their perfor- 
nes! Ignorance is blind and Prejudice is head- 

| Oy: 


193 | 
{trong. We poſſibly might not ſee their beauties, or 
might miſtake them for faults z but the polar ſtar of 
krheir own applauſe, is our conſtant and unerring 
guide to the point of admiration. —Surely this can- 
not be arrogance ; and if it is not, who will infer 

that they are deficient in Philoſophy ? I truſt, my 

Reader, that I need not tell thee of their Patriotiſm 
and univerſal Benevolence, when thou obſerveſt their 
ſolicitude, leſt poſterity and Foreigners ſhould be ig- 
norant of the perfection to which they have brought 
the national Tafte; nor is it neceſſary to remark 
their condefcention to inferior Brethern, in warning 
them of the danger and een which attend injug 
dicious imitation, 


If my ad to deliver my friends from calumny, 
has led me farther than the intelligent reader thinks 
neceſfary, my good intention muſt be my excuſe, 
It is melancholy to obſerve what Envy and Male- 
volence is in the world. With what malicious 
avidity do manKind labour to deſtroy all ſuperior ex- 
cellence ? It is natural to believe that, when an ele- 
vated Genius appears, all men would regard him 
with reverence. But, alas ! he meets with nothing 
but detraction and treachery. His cradle is beſet 
with ſerpents; his Nea and yigour is waſted in un- 
ayailing 


[14 ] 
availing toils, warring againſt monſters that increaſe 
in tenfold proportion to the number he deſtroys; and 


1 if he eſcapes their poiſon, and lives to be old, his 
latter days are comfortleſs, and he flies to the grave 


for ſhelter from an ungrateful world, rejoicing over 
his weakneſs, Such was the fate of my illuſtrious 
Grandfather, and, if I may judge 10 future by the 
paſt, ſuch will be my fate, and the fate of theſe pa: : 
ragons in e, | 5 


1 we have this kn. my friends, that 


Poſterity will do us that juſtice which our Cotem- 


poraries deny us. When we are no longer alive to 
provoke envy, your Buildings will be gazed on by 
all with admiration, and my Criticiſms read with 
rapture, Our names ſhall henceforth be united, 
and Shanhagan and Adam go hand in hand to eterni- 


ty. And let us not droop on reflecting that your 
lines muſt fall, and my writings be eaten by 


worms. Even Britain herſelf muſt fall, or ten thou- 
ſand prophecies be unfulfilled. * 


oe The Stars maſt fade away) the Sun bimſelf 
FE « Grow dim with Age, and Nature fink in Years. ip 


But 


— — — Oe — - — 
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But long before this cataſtrophe we ſhall behold 
from our clouds the Youth of other lands ſearching 
for the fragments of our works, and wondering at 

the mighty genius of paſt ages. How will your 
ſpirits rejoice; when they ſee them eagerly elimb the 
mutilated Entablature, tracing every  infletion of 
moulding, every winding of the flowing | Rainceauy 
and converting every accidental ſtroke of the -chiſel 
into beauty ?. Perhaps alſo you will laugh, if laugh- 
ter is not overcome by pity, when you hear the 
| Sages forming new ſyſtems of Orders, new doc- 

trines of harmonic Proportion, and proving from in- 
numerable contradictory circumſtances, that the Ar- 
chitects of Great-Britain did e but * fixed 
and immutable laws: uf + ute 


A ſmall work having lately made its appearance 
under the title of Thoughts upon the Origin and 
Conduct of the Arts,” wherein the Author, without 

either Taſte or Judgment, attacks thoſe great charac- 
ters, who are moſt diſtinguiſhed by, and conſe- 

quently moſt deſerving of the public favour. But as 

Lena <a | | "ap 


+ 
41 *. K+ 


* It is impoſũble to praiſe theſe Gentlemen here ſo amply as they 
merit, but my omiſſion is abundantly made up in the preface to their 
works, to which I muſt refer the admiring Reader, | 


L 16 J 

he more particulariy aicms at the reputation of Mr. 

CryzIan, whoſe pictures I propoſe next to ſurvey, 
it is my indiſpenſible duty; in order to prevent the 
fatal effects neceſſarily flowing from erroneous prin- 
eiples, to avow, in chis public manner, my intire 
diſapprobation of ſuch opinions. Hut as this may; 
perhaps, be inſufficient, I will preſent my reader 
Vith a ſhort quotation from that-part-which touches 
upon Hiftorical Compoſitian; and, after a reflection 
or two upon it, ſhall proceed to an examination of 
the pictures with which Mr. CIr RIA NI has * . | 
| me N tlie Exhibition. ler | 


In the Arts aha additls the: tiene, 
though their province be that of delighting us with | 
Beauties which reſt ſolely on the Fancy ; yet their 
effect is imperfect, or at leaſt unimportant, when 
our paſſions are not affected by the repreſentations of 
ſcenes, or actions, that intereſt us as men. In the 
works of Fancy ſo much ſound judgment and taſte, 
and ſo much ingenuity is required, that we cannot 
wonder, though we muſt lament, when we ſee the 
Arts neglect the power they have over the heart, 
and aiming only to pleaſe by the inferior exceljencies 
of ſkill, in form, hues, and arrangements, But 
hen theſe beauties are * in * force to 


4 * 


[ 7 1 
ſabjes that awaken the paſſions, that raiſe in us 
the fire of emulation, or depreſs us with pity for the 


good and great; then does Genius in the Arts be- 
come truly admirable, and its productions not only 


amuſe us with i ingenuity, but inſpire 5 with Gignity 
of mind. 

45 « Agrecabl to this idea, in the ſimple ages of an- 
tiquity, the only ſubjects which found employment 


for the imitative powers, were the ſplendid achieve- 


ments of the Brave, or the exemplary virtues of the | 
Good. Their works being founded upon facts, be- 


came intereſting from their truth; and they kept 


alive in the ſpectator the virtues they repreſented ; 


Age was rekindled at the recollection of ſcenes, in 


which, perhaps, they had borne a part; and Youth felt 
the animating force of example, and were ſpurred on 


by a worthy ambition to ſignalize themſelves. Even 


in their works of fiction, ſuch reſpect was paid to 
this general principle, that in every little allegorical : 
tale, was conveyed ſome important truth, ſome in- 
ſtructive leſſon, - by which the heart of the under- 


Banding were benefited. 


« How admirable is this example, and how worthy 
to be imitated in our native country, this land of 


5b E Liberty f 


6811 
Liberty! A foil congenial to Patriots and Heroes, 
Where at the names of the great men ſhe has pro- 
duced, each boſom is on fire, and glows with a flame 
no leſs pure, than that which warmed the ancient 
worthies of Roine and Lacedæmon. : 


8 « It is a melancholy ſight to lob back upon the 
great painters, who ſucceeded the revival of the Arts, 
and ſee them almoſt continually buſied upon ſubjects, 
the moſt trivial and contemptible. Some we behold 
exhauſting a fine imagination on the laſcivious in- b 
trigues of a Venus; others on the labours of a Hercu- 
les, or the imaginary adventures of a Saint. In our 
= -- own time, we have the mortification to ſee, among 
=_ | many others, an Artiſt formed for the moſt ſublime 
exertions greedily ſeizing at each opportunity upon 
ſome little unimportant ſubject, ſuch as a * 
teller, A * or a — | 


| . Thus, by 8 of taſte, 
many men of genius, who might have improved 
mankind, ſeldom employ their talents but in the 
trifles of Art, which are diſplayed equally in repre- 
ſenting a Dog or an Horſe as a noble action, and fill 
up their lives in the frivolous imitation of Still- 


renal F 


I 
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I will got trouble my reader with any more of this ; 


| idle work. There i is no doubt but the abſurdity of 
bis doctrine is ſufficiently obvious to every attentive 

_ obſerver. Yet, to ſilence at once this declaimer,- 
let him ſurvey the works of M. Angelo, and then 


declare that his heart or his underſtanding is benefit- 


ed. Let him but view the performances of Mr, 
Ciptiani, Mrs. Kauffman, and others in their line, 
and feel their divine force, Then let him go and 
tell the world of other, mighty, advantages, that 
might have been derived from the hiſtorical labours 
of a Reynolds, a Wright, a Dance, a Mortimer, or 
even a Samuel Wale, had they followed in their 


works the Ow he propoſes, 

3 i unneceſſary to 3 ſtronger evidence to 
prove, that ſuch power exiſts only in the diſtempered 
fancy of this Critic. To admit his opinions would 
not only be the cauſe of ſending into eternal oblivion 
an endleſs crowd of Saints and Madonas, but would 


at once ſtrip from their brows the laurels ſo j uſtly 


decreed, fa fairly won, by the Great Cipriani, and 
many other immortal Artiſts. 


| While the pleaſurable ſenfatiol.s from Grace are 
: under i its influence, the Art cannot be called limited, 
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hd that it hath power to pleaſe, to charm, to ra- 

viſh, every unviciated taſte may be convinced of in 
| the Cope 12825 by. 1 


Mr. G. B. cen. 7 


Apollo and the Muſes,” 4 
Flora and Zephyrus, . 
An Otahetian funeral, 5 
Cupid an Plyhe, 5 5 W vas 1 
The war of the giants, 5 
Sen andGalatea, and 


OR 


Apollo and the Muſes. 


No Painter ſince the days of Terah the ſtatuary, 
father of Abraham, excepting St. Luke, ever treated 
Metaphyſical and Theological ſubjects with more 
angelic ſweetneſs, more divinity of expreſſion, or 
juſtneſs of thought, than Sig. Cipriani. In the in- 
ſtance before me he bath been happy beyond his uſual 


Fe W 


: But, in order to judge with correctneſs upon this 
elevated ſubject, it is proper the ſpectator ſhould 
ſubmit his ideas to an effectual purgation of every 

' groſs terreſtrial taint ; he — be warmed with the 
flaming 


— 


uk L J 
flaming ſtaff of Prometheus, until his mind is raiſed 
far above vulgar conception: then will the Pierian 
choir burſt upon his imagination in all their lovelineſs, 
and then only can he. reliſh the beauties _ this ex- 
quiſite performance, 


An age leſs barbarous than the preſent, would 


not have ſerupled to affirm, that ſome kind Muſe, 
whoſe works he had embelliſhed, or perſon flat- 
tered, had ſnatched him up'into the regions of 
light, where, high on Parnaſſus fixing his Eaſel, he 


caught his radient ideas from the immortal Nymphs 


as they lightly tripped along, meaſuring the graceful 
minuet or ſprightly cottillion, | 


In vain were it to endeavour at a deſcription of 
the various excellencies of this piece, the atrial un- 
dulating attitude of Thalia, the graceful flow of 
Caliope ; ; that ſerpentine ſwell which is obſervable in 
Clio, or the ſweetly winding form of Urania. In 
ſhort, like the waving ſurface of the waters, each 
figure as they flow, communicates to each her own 
harmonious movement. Melpomene alone, with 
characteriſtical propriety, is diſcovered as inſenſible 
to the feſtivity of her family, and is beautifully medi- 
tating deſtruction by bowl or dagger. Apollo is 

0 ſeated 
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are ſmall hiſtorical ſketches, ſo ingeniouſly contrived 


[a1 


feated in the midſt with bis harp. His whole figurs | 


is incorceivably fine, the air of his head is truly 
poetical, and exprefling all the tenderneſs that ſueh 


i 1/6 acond 
to feel. 7 


: ['f 

+ Twill forbear an anticipation of that delight, 
which muſt doubtleſs ariſe from a ſight of this pic- 
ture, diſmiſſing it with this general remark, That 
if it poſſeſſes any thing like a defect, it is ſomewhat - 
too grave. I offer, however, my opinion with dif- 
fidence, as Mr. Cipriani is certainly leſs faulty in 
this particular than any other OR perfection 
is not the lot * man. 


There appears the ame 0 ee in 


the deſign, colouring, and execution of the remain- 


ing five Pictures, and are ſo like the former, that it 
would be ſuperfluous to add any thing to what hath 
been ſaid; as in each particular piece is to be ſeen 
all that is admirable in the one already deſcribed, 
of courſe a further detail would be unneceſſary. 
Mr. Cipriani hath alſo obliged the- public with a 
great quantity of Drawings, intended for Compart- 
ments in Ceilings, &c. the greateſt part of which 


— 


as 


—— 


OE rol. 

as to be adapted to any ſubject. The reſt conſiſt : 

| chiefly of- Venus's and Cupid's, Apollo's, Daphne's, 

| Diana's, Nymphs, Fawns, Satyrs, River. Gods, 

Cardinal Virtues, Seaſons, and Elements; all of 
them ſhewing the Artiſt's ſtrict attention to the 
waving Line; but their beauties being ſo well 
known, and as there does not appear any novelty 
about them, I ſhall therefore, though with reluc- 
tance, take my leave of Mr. Cipriani. 


ANGELICA KAUurT MAN. 


f Cup id finding Venus aſleep, filleth an 
urn with warm water, and gently dip- 
peth her hand therein. | 


Nothing can ſtronger mark the-ſweetneſs of Mrs, 
Kauffman's mind than the choice of her ſubjects. 
Thus we find Venus and Cupid, Cupid and Venus, 
combined in every poſſible variation; Nymphs tick- 
ling Cupid, and Cupid tickling Nymphs. In her 
| hiſtories—the enamoured this, and inflamed that, oc- 
cur fo frequently, that we feel ourſelves involun- 
tarily warmed in her favour, and are the moſt con- 
vincing arguments of the gentleneſs of her heart.— 
To begin with the picture. Venus is extended upon 
a rock; her head is inclining forward, and her legs 
TIF 
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very gracef ully interſef cacti ee, dhe is. 1 
covered all over with thin white drapery, ſave her 
breaſts, and from her middle downwards. 
young rogue is eagerly purſuing his joke, while a 
Satyr near, by the diſtortions of his countenance, 
ſeems greatly affected with the ſcene. 


The 


There is a ſingular delicacy in the principal 


figure; and the profile of her face at once mark the 
Grecian original, and the hand of the Artiſt. This 


peculiarity of Mts. Angelica is undoubtedly a ſtriking f 


example of her good taſte, as it not only heightens 
the feminine character, but diſcovers that her con- 
tours are not taken from vulgar nature; a particu- 


lar which ſhe is ſcrupulouſly careful to avoid. Her 


drapery is diſpoſed with all that tranſparent modeſty 

for which this Artiſt is ſo deſervedly admired ; and 

however dappled it might be with plaits and folds, 
it curiouſly preſerves the exact form * the part be- 
| neath. I 


; 10 he libidinous expreſſion of the Satyr, ſhe hath + 


| been uncommonly fortunate, inaſmuch that I cannot 

avoid expreſſing my aſtoniſhment at ſuch extraordi- 
1 nary correctneſs flowing from the pencil of a Lady. 
2 85 as, ber fill 1 in 1 anatomy hath deen a matter of 
8 | equal. 


1 5 5 1 

- FRE ſurprize, I ſhall therefore. account for it in the 1 } | 
ſame manner: That they are, with her, innate ac- 14 
compliſhments; confident that the uſual modes ne- 1 
ceſſary to acquire a competent knowledge in that art, 4 1 i 
are utterly incompatible with the chaſtity of a female; 
particularly Mrs. Kauffman, a brilliant inftance of 


* 
whoſe extreme tenderneſs in theſe points, is her de- | 1 
| licate diſguiſe of the inſignia viriligef the Dii termini - © | 15 
in the PR of his Grace the Duke of Northam- | 1 
bend. n | * 


* ate, 


„en the whole of this 8 | and I do not 
draw my concluſions from this alone) Mrs. Kauf- 
man hath diſcovered herſelf to be capable of diſplay- 
ing ſuch ſtrength of imagination, ſuch brilliancy, 
and force of colouring, accompanied with ſuch a cor- 1 

rect and determined peneil, that I ſhall not heſitate | 1 ] 
to rank her next in merit to Mr, Cipriani—his equal, 65 
I aeknowledge, ſhe is not from her aiming at times | 
to affect the tender paſſions ; but this muſt be aſcrib'd 1/68! 
to the natural ſoftneſs of her ſex, which I ſhall e | 7 lj f 
for time and refletion to efface. # | 94 
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In order to ſet off theſe u Happürite Painters, I 1. 
ſhall introduce ſome others who have their admirers. | Fil 

As they are foils that add a luſtre to the great Men I Ii 

| — have 


To: 1 . 3 
nn I will review them for the di- 
verſion of the Public ; and wul attempt to do it ace - 


cording to the ideas, and in the language of 


thoſe antiquated Critics, who never change their 
principles of Taſte for thoſe of the reigning faſhion, 
and who ſpeak of nothing but the ſimplicity of the 
Antique, 506 grandeur al Thought. 985 


| Thoſe diſcerning men, who think juſtly as myſelf 
concerning the unſpeakable gentleneſs of our inge- 
nious foreigners, cannot fail of being diverted by the 
contraſt, The good ſenſe (as ſuch Critics affect to 
call it) of theſe Paintings, makes but a ſorry figure, 
when compared va the airs and graces of * 
others. 


Portraits by Sir Josuua RzvyxoLDs. - 


It would be to no purpoſe (they would ſay) to 
give a particular Criticiſm upon each of theſe Pictures, 
not only becauſe the genius and management diſ- 
played in one partrait, is generally ſeen in all; but 
chiefly, becauſe this Gentleman's eminence does not 


ariſe from the mechanical part of . nor con- 
Giſt i in ſingle excellepcies TE 


| ry It 


[ 27 ] 
It is too obvious to every one for us to point out 
and praiſe the exquiſite delicacy of his colouring ; 
his knowledge of Light and Shadow ; the variety of 
ideas with which he enriches the barren fubje& of 
Portrait Painting; or to remark that he communi- 
_ cates a for of grandeur even to the uſe of his pencil, 
which, by its boldneſs, and, where it is required, 
by its ruggedneſs, not only gives to a picture the 
_ fire of a ſketch, but ſhews us that it proceeds from a 


mind careleſs of the dreſs of its ideas, and folicitous 


only to conyey them as they are conceived into the 
heart of the ſpectator, without hanging on the organ 
of ſight, or diverting us by an attention to trifling 


"3, 
. 


4 That which conſtitutes the true merit of Painters 


is originality ;- but it is nat the originality of any 


ſingle circumſtance or accident in a Picture: It is 
originality in the conduct and uſe of all the branches, 
and the particular beauties which enter into a com- 
poſition; the making them all ſubordinate to a cer- 
tain idea, and tend to produce one general effect. 


ae beauties may be imitated 17 men of 
very indifferent parts. Such excellencies do not 
give, but receive their value from the work of a 
D 2 maſter's 
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| wider 8 wad: When they are produced by hace + 


or mechanical ſkill, we hold them in little eſtima- 
tion; but when they are employed by Genius with 
propriety and judgment, the ſmalleſt trifle that is 
admitted into the work, is no longer inſignificant, 
but receives a dignity by its flowing from * ſeures 
of intelligence, 


5 When Artifts, like this Gentleman, carry with | 
them to their ſtudies a ſolidity of mind not to be; 
| diverted into a wrong ſearch, nor turned aſide by 
ſuperficial beauties, but which enables them clearly to 
diſcern the point they ought to aim at, the acuteneſs 
with which they obſerve the great works of former 
Maſters, and the ſound principles they draw from 
them, obliges us not only to admire their moſt re- 
puted productions, but to ſuſpect that thoſe which 

appear unworthy of their name, have 298 5 merit 
NY the Lowery I leſs obvious. SL 3 
This great Artiſt has called: beauties from all 
the different ſchools, and formed to himſelf. an uni- 
form ſtile, in which they are ſo blended, that- they 

are wholly his own. Buy a ſuitableneſs to his ſubje&, 

and by a prevailing character there is in every thing 


he W none of his 9 can lay claim 
> to 


Nh 1 9 3 . 
to any of the materials which they may have afforded 
him. If former Painters could ſee their thoughts 

made uſe of by this Artiſt, they are generally ſo well 
appropriated, and ſo much improved, that they would 
have as little title to challenge them for their own, as 
the Ship-builder would have to the diſcoveries of 
- N 


4 his Picures we 88 richneſs of colouring 
RA the luxuriance of Rubens, without the exceſs of 
his manner, ang without the tumult that, ſo often 
fills his works. He imitates the brilliant hues, the 
truth and deciſive manner of Rembrant, but never 
admits any thing mean or diſguſting, and he fre- 

quently unites the elegance of the French ſtile with 
the ks of the Roman. 


* he i FO ſmall 1 Critics nd little F os of 
the pencil, the character of an intolerable Plagiariſt. 
A Mr. Hone once attempted to ſatyrize him in a 
picture which I think he called the Magician; but 
he has ſufficiently atoned for the fault by putting 


his So year after you into the Exhibition. 


"Wks 3 an Artiſt poſſeſſes fach eminence as this 
Gentleman, Critics muſt not attempt to reſtrict him 


by 


[9] | f 
by every petty obſervation which they may have 
drawn from attention to other Paintings; but muſt 
form new opinions en e oe n 
. 88 ber | | 


Fx, 1 21 Ts 14 


e | Mrs ter: 7 
General Carleton ſoliciting 45 Indians of 
Canada to take er arms n the 


Americans, and 
The Death of Phocion, with 


"ns Portraits. 


; 4 * 1 
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; We lake but at it as ſomewhat ſingular, 
that this ingenious Artiſt, ſo much favoured by his 
Majeſty, ſhould chuſe a ſubject which leads to 
thoughts his Majeſty would wiſh to have totally 
banifhed from his own and his people's minds, and 
| which muſt” ſurely give him pain to ſee expoſed be- 
fore them in every poſſible mode of i 1 8 and 


e 


Conſidering it or as a "FER we ſhall 8 
upon the ideas which the Picture conveys to us. We 
ſee, or think we ſee, a contraſt between the two 
groups of hs. a and Americans, very unfa- 


vourable 


t 3r 1 


vourable to the former, Imagination aſſiſts us ſo 


much in decyphering countenances and geſtures, 


that, if thoſe in this work were not exceedingly clear 
and determinate, we ſhould imagine that it was ra- 
ther our fancy than the Artiſt's intention to diſhonour 
a group of Britons, becauſe of their obedience to the 
will of his . Patron. 


on * Indians veal ſolicited to break their alli- 
_ ance with their friends, they evade the requeſt by 
faying, that the Tomohawk was' buried in the earth. 


The Governor- urges them to dig it up. «© The | 


handle is rotten, ſay they, and we cannot hold it.” 
This es the Picture. eee 


We are bene to ſee the old fellow- ſoldier + of 


Wolfe in a ſituation ſo little reſpectable as every one 
in this group appears to be. The oppoſition of the 


ſavage to the civilized ſtate of mankind, is in this 


Picture very much in favour of Rouſſeau's opinions. 


Theſe on the one hand of the Picture ſeem to be 
men of gaiety, ſpirit, and of poliſhed manners, but 
unprincipled, hunting after diſhonourable preferment, 
under the name and colour of honour ; reſembling 


the little wheels of a machine, they perform their 


operations 


— 


| L 32 J | 
TT ͤ ͤ ͤ T tt n 
The Indians, on the other hand; are tude, ignorant, 
and of unſightly appearance and addreſs. The ha- 
bits of their lives ate ſimple; and their minds con- 
fined within very narrow limits. F rom their igho- 
rance they are liable to be duped by men of infinitely 
meaner minds than their own: But they are con- 
ſtantly aQtuated by thoſe, paſſions. which | have che 
deepeſt root in our nature, and which have rendered 
the admired heroes of een ene illuſtrious. In cul- 
tivated ſociety the neceſſary ſubordinations check 
the enthuſiaſm of the individual, and Regulation ſup- 
plies the place of Paſſion: Among the inhabitants of 
the woods, every one comprehends the whole circle 
of their attainments and their knowledge, and each 
man is in himſelf an Hero, and in what does the 
fire of his Ambition differ from that of Alexander 
the Great, or that of an Engliſh, :Qtkeer of the 


5 | Guards? 


The 3 1 given to this piece 8 3 ex- 
cellencies that he has ſhewn in other Pictures of 
ſimilar ſubjects. He has a fortunate manner of 


takin g from Pr. dreſſes the , which fa- 
miliarity 


2401 n! 


- JW}. 
miliarity gives, and in this piece they pleaſe by the 
- contraſt to the more fariciful habits of the Indians, 


The Death of Proctor. 
mY "_ give pleaſure to every mati of ſenſe to ſee 
Painting int the hands of an Artiſt who makes it in- 
teteſling to us from the choice of his fubſects. It 
is not a little mortify ing to ſee the treaſures of the 


Art laviſhly fquandered upon troops of Madonz's 


ad children, Venus's and . and Holy Fami- 
lies: : 


Both this and the former Picture has a ſolemnity, ; 


which this gentleman has ſo often given by the 
breadth of his dro and Shadow. WO 


As this excellence Mr. wel has 2 in many 
large ſubjects, to which it is beft adapted; and as we 
pay a compliment to his underſtanding by ſaying, ' 
that his beſt Pictures are thoſe where ſome great 
ſcene is repreſented, like that of Regulus or the 
Death of Wolfe, we may be permitted to obſerve, 
that he ſucceeds beſt in compoſitions of many figures. 
We are ſorry to ſee ſo many Portraits under his name 
in this Exhibition, as the unpleaſantneſs of his pen- 

; f . cu 
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oi does not agree with Portrait- painting: the chief 


merit of which is elegance, and it requires all the 
leſſer beauties of the art to raiſe it into notice. 


In this manner W ſome Critics go on in a 


ſtrain of old-faſhioned principles; but it is ſufficient 
to render them of no effect to obſerve, that ſuch 


_ Criticiſm is entirely inconſiſtent with the Italian and 
French Graces, which at this time are held in uni- 


verſal eſteem by people of taſte, This ſpecimen . 
will ſerve to divert the admirers of thoſe great Artiſts, 


© who have raviſhed our old Men, Matrons, and Mai- 


dens with graceful attitudes, and melted their hearts 
by their languiſhing airs; and who have ſtamped 
upon the general brain of England the Dorian noſe, 
4 (the only line that never waves with them) the 

ſpeechleſs eye, and upturned flanting head, that 
never tell the ſecrets of the foul, with all the name 
leſs, gentleſt, ON forms of things. 


AY 
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Sir WiLL1amM CHAMBERS. 


An Elevation of the new Offices in the 
Strand. EE 
| An Elevation of the Front towards _ 


"OY of the fame, 


Sir William Chamberd ie en ArchiteR& of iriferice 
merit, when compared with the Adams. His Ge- 
nius is not original. Like them, he aims at great- 


neſs of ſtyle, but by different means, and is conſe- 


quently leſs ſucceſsful. They are nobly negligent 
of the conſtituent parts, and truſt for the effect to 
the Movement ® and Magnitude of the whole. They 


deſpiſe the Grandeur which is derived from Columns, 


and diſdain the ſhackles of Proportion. But Sir 
William treads the beaten path of the old Italian 
Maſters. In regular Architecture he ſeldom devi- 
ates far from the Canons which he has fo well il- 

| E Eos Jufizated, 


* For the meaning of che term Movement, the reader is defired 


to conſult, not the works, but the preface of Meff. Adams work, 
in which place it holds a firſt rank among their numerous excel- 


lencies, 
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4 luſtrated, and it is but candour to we him N * 
4 the laws he profeſles to follow ®, . 


= Ps Arete ure generally peking has only Wo 
= expreſſions, Magnificence and Beauty. Its Beauty 
| is the reſult of an artful combination of many parts 
=: which are themſelves. efteewed Beautiful, becauſe. 
experience has proved that they are properly formed 


{5 to anſwer the end required; and of -Orpaments, 
47 which, by contraſting with Plainneſs, give alternatg 

i] 1 action and repoſe to the eye. Beauty is perfect, when 
4 | parts, well formed and proportianed i in themſelves, 


are ſo combined and proportioned to each other 
. and to the ſize of the Building, that (thoſe parts 
= . which are apparently. moſt neceſſary ſhall firſt at- 
must notice; and the reſt, preſerving a proper ſub- 
| ordination, 'all together form ap harmonious Whole. 
Magnificence is perfect, when tp ſuperior Magnitude 
(without which it does not exiſt) the ornament of 
Beauty.is added. It then not only diſplays the power 
and wealth of the owner, but alſo his taſte, and the 
Architects Genius. Though Magnificence is Beauty 
on a larger Scale, RET is not always. _— | 
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* Mr, e is now ſuppoſed to conform himſelf to the cow-- 
mon 1 . yr on ard. = 
tecture. 


37 ] 
3 In large Buildings, when the majeſtic 
Character, e ute from the former, is unſuitable 


to the whole, e in dal ones is neceſſary to 


produce Beauty, and in large ones perfect Magnifi- 
cence; that relative Proportion is diſpenſed with, 
and another adopted to gain a character of more gaiety. 
This has uſually been called Beauty, but properly it 


is neither Beauty nor Magnificence, and it has more 
of the latter than the former, It is true that, by di- 
miniſhing the ſize, and increaſing the number of 
parts, ſolemnity of character is conſiderably dimi- 


niſhed ; but if the Building be deprived of adven- 
titious incitives to gaiety, the effect of the whole will 


be moſt powerful, and eee the . 
are *. 


In che foregoing 8 the word parts in- 
cludes the ſolid parts which compoſe a building, and 
alſo the Apertures. The Columns, Pilaſters, and 
Entablatures; ; the Entrances and Windows ſhould 
all increaſe. their dimenſions with the Building. In 
a large Front, a low and contracted Entrance is 


. Theſe 88 to be urls anly E Aut 


tefture, and the infides of hrge Buildings, as churebes = places of. 
Public entertainment. 
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If the Windows are many and fmall, we are 


offended with the littleneſs of the Apartments when 


compared with the height and extent of the Front. 


| The expectations raiſed by the promiſe of the Ex- 
| terior are diſappointed. We look or Cape and 
find Lanny a PRIN Granary, | * 


e 


The lie a are edit b 41 they 
are neither too ſtrong nor too weak, neither tog 


heavy nor too light. Without paying much atten- 


tion to the different characteriſtics of the Orders 
which have no foundation in reaſon, and which rea · 


ſon can furniſh no arguments to ſupport, we may 
ſay that Columns are well proportioned, when they 


do not appear too ſlender to ſuſtain the incumbent 


weight, nor yet ſtronger than is apparently neceſſary, 


Entablatures, Baluſtrades, and Attics are well pro- 
portioned, when they neither ſeem to overload 
. the Columns, nor to be of leſs weight than the Co- 
lumns are able to bear. The weight of theſe parts 


may be increaſed to the extreme, and Grandeur will 


be proportionally increaſed, The dignity of Co- 
lumns is proportioned to their apparent conſequence, 


When they are raiſed only to ſupport a flimſy Enta- 
blature, as we ſee in the works of ſome Architects of 
great celebrity, their Dignity is diminiſhed in our 


[39] 
eyes, and they fend u. vin he abſurdity of powe 


* Mirth ont] 


© Again the kneipe E theſe remarks wad ; 


inſinuate, I ſee many tranſgreſſions in the Drawings 
before me. As a national work, the proper character 
of the Building they repreſent is Magnificence, but 
as it is intended for Buſineſs, that Magnificence ſhould 
not be oſtentatious. The Front ſhould have all the 
Grandeur which is gained by a combination of large 


parts, without the Decorations we expect in a Pa- 
lace. When we look on the Front to the Strand, 


we are apt to believe this was the Architect's original 


idea, and that he afterwards altered it in conformity 


to ſome opinions not his own. He ſeems to have 
heſitated between Plainneſs and Splendour; between 
a bold and unadorned ſtyle and one that was crouded 


with Embelliſhments. But this notion is contra- 
difted the moment we behold the Front towards the 


Court, where the Ornaments are laviſhed with ſuch 
profuſion that the oye is * in . — 
motion. | 


The moſt ſtriking defects of the Front towards 
the Strand is the extravagant height of the Baſement. 
A Baſement is no more than the Pedeſtal of the 

p Building, 
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Building, 48d hould therefore be kept as inconſi- 
derable as poſſible: This Artiſt; by making it ſo 
high, has given it 2 r which does not 
belong to its and it engreſſes too much of the Atten- 
tion which ought to be directed to the Ordery as the 
ebirt paybuf this Strutures Of this impropriety 
we are made mare ſenſible by being obliged to view 
| the Building from's fuation ſo confiried. Sir Wil- 
_ liany/ig his Treatiſe en Civil Archite@ure, has given 
inſtarices from Puladio to authoriſe Baſenients of every 
dimenſion; but notwithſtanding ſuch authority; we 
may venture to pronoumce thum defects, whenever 
the neceſſity of employing thens is not evident, and 
whenever their heighe places then in the ſtnalleſt de- 
. c e 


| Bot if hv Vinod 1 
deur reſulting from the Magnitude of the Columns, 
he is ſtill more blameable for depriving them of that 
which ariſes from apparent uſefulneſs, by raiſing 
them only to ſupport the Decorations of à faneiful 
Attic. If the Grandeur of a ſingle Column is pro- 
portioned to the weight it appears to ſuſtain, the 
Grandeur of a number is proportioned to the weight 
they appear to ſuſtain in conjunction. There are no 
inſtances where Grandeur is ſo perfect, as ben the 


tel : 
Dan riſing ſingly from a low Baſement, mutual 
y exert their ſtrength in ſupporting a Pediment. A 
Pediment is the boldeſt feature of Architecture. It 
is a great and uniform figure, and adds to Greatneſs 
the Dignity of Uſefulneſs, by appearing as the Roof 
of the Building. Wherever it is employed with 
propriety, it gives ſuch Grandeur, as no Ornaments, 
however excellent and numerous, can produce. An 
Attic is compoſed of many parts which never unite 
into a Whole. The Columns which ſupport it ſeem 
not to require or ae the aſſiſtance of each other. 
Each ſupports its part, and we can ſuppoſe that part 
and the ſupporting Column may be taken away 
without apprehending the ruin of the Fabric. Theſe 
are the defects of all Attics,” and here they are in- 
creaſed by ornaments equally . uncharac- 
_ teriſtic, and een. 


* 


This Attic, 5 its 1 no doubt 
pere intended to mark the Centre, which, in all ex- 
tenſive fronts, ſhould be ſtrongly diſtinguiſhed ; but 

ie is inſufficient for this purpoſe, while the Lines of 
the Entablature and Baſement continue unbroken, 

and the Arches and Windows preſerve the ſame te- | 

dious uniformity of decoration. - We regret that the 

Architect ſhould give ſo. little attention to ſuch a 
F Beauty 


1 1 


„Beauty in a Public Building. Half the expenct 
" which, is thrown. away on the Attic would have 
brought forward the Baſement, diſengaged the cen- 
tral Columns from the wall, and crowned , 
a . enn 18 x 


The ii Bult of this Front 1 alk bot FOR | 


upon. It will be ſufficient only to mention the tal- 
neſs of the Arches, the heavy inelegant decorations of 
the Windows; both in the Baſement and principal 
Stories, and the abſurdity of decorating them all in the 
ſame manner. The little agreement between the 
fiemneſs of the ruſtic Baſement and the Corinthian 
Order, between the gaudy Corinthian Capitals and 
the plain bold Roman Entablature, and between that 
Entablature and the Flutter of — vey 


The Front cowards the Court, 


This Bleradon Gram thee ſides ati a 1 


and is drawn in perſpective, that the returning ſides 
may be ſeen. The height of the Baſement is the 


ſame as in the other Front, but in. this (a floor 
being inſerted between the ground floor and the prin- 


cipal) there are two ranges of windows which de- 


_ the A produced by Wann. res _ 


"2 


4 


11 


lation between the ſize of the Apartments and the 


Exterior. 1 mean not to blame this ſacrifice of 
Magnificence to Utility, but the impropriety of mak- 
ing an unavoidable defect more confpicuous than ne- 
ceſlity obliged. By injudiciouſly putting Dreffings 
about the lower Windows, the upper ones are fo 
| Erouded, and the apartments they light made to ap- 
pear ſo ſmall, that no eye can look on them without 
diſpleaſure. Two ranges of plain Windows would 
have been but ms noticed, and 8 over without 
cenſure. 5 


Above the Baſement, the long ſide of the Qua- 
drangle is the moſt beautiful part of the Building, 
though the Order conſiſts only of Pilaſters. The 
Centre is better diſtinguiſhed, the decorations of the 
windows more elegant than in the front towards the 
Strand, and there is a plainneſs and repoſe about it 
that gives more pleaſure than the riches and buſtle 
which we find every where elſe. A repetition of the 
ſame form, in things of the ſame kind, is generally 
pleaſing ; but if carried to the extreme, it becomes in- 
ſipid and tedious, In exterior Architecture this beau- 
ty is never ſo ſtriking, as when it is judiciouſly inter- 
rupted by variety in the Centre. The eye has then 
* to reſt on as principal, and, when it ob- 
F 2 ſeryes 
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nerer be pringipal. In the works of the Italians 


. 
ſerves an uniformity of decoration on each fide, re- 


ceiĩves conſiderable pleaſure from the appearance of 


Deſign and Contrivance, This part of the Qua- 
drangle is the only one where the eye can reſt for a 
moment. In every other place it is fatigued and 
_ diſtracted by multiplicity of Ornament. This un- 
doubtedly is the effect of Deſign in the Artiſt; but 
it is extraordinary that he ſhould diſtinguiſh the 
place, to which the eye is unavoidably directed, 
by a ſimplicity which, when compared with the 
riches of the reſt, may juſtly be called Poverty. : : 


It is painful te be thus long ſerioufly enumerating 
faults in the Work of an Artiſt, who, for practical 
Judgment and boldneſs of manner, may claim per- 
haps more praiſe than the moſt celebrated Italian 


Maſters. and their Imitators. We cannot but regret 


that he did not ſtudy the Ancients more, and the mo- 


dern Italians leſs. A greater attention to the ſimplicity 
of the former would have taught him ta deſpiſe that 
profuſion of Uſeleſs. Ornament, which the latter ei- 
ther invented or adopted. The intention of Orna- 
ment is only to relieve the plainneſs of Walls, and 


the dull uniformity of Architectonic forms by the 


addition®riches and variety, and therefore ſhould | 


in 


1 
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[ 45 7 ; 
in general, Ornament does not relieve and entertain 


the eye, but entirely engroſſes its attention. In this 


exaggerated and oſtentatious ſtyle Sir William Cham- 


bers has been too cloſely their imitator. This ſtyle, 
however, by its boldneſs and firmneſs, makes the 


puerile affectation of delicacy in moſt of the Moderns 
contemptible. Though this building may be ſeldom 


mentioned as an example of the good Taſte of the 


Ager it will long remain a monument of the a 
of the _ nation. 


\ 


Mr. CoPLEy. 


- Portraits of a Family. | 

It is pleaſant to obſerve how Nature ſports to the 
eye of Painters, as if ſhe was deſirous of diverſifying 
their labours. She varies to the ſight like the colours 


of the Peacock, which reflects different hues to every ' 


eye that beholds it. She ſhews herſelf in ſummer 
lovelineſs to a Reynolds; and in mellow tints, and, 

like decaying ripeneſs, ſhe dyplays her charms to a 
Peters. Sometimes, like an airy phantom, ſhe ſhews 
her imperfe& features to a Gainſborough, while ſhe 


ſtares with boldneſs to a Copley, glooms to a Barry, 


and ſmiles and wantons to a Kauffman. Thus the 
friſky Dame coquets with all her ſuiters. 
1 | Te 
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* 
It is curious to fee Artiſts of equal imitative pow- 
ers producing, from the ſame original, copies ſo re- 
markably unlike each other, fuch as we fee in the 
Pictures jof Copley and Gainſborough. In the one, 
every thing is ſo diſtinct that the Painting may de- 
ceive us; in the other, ſcarce pe yet elegant, 


| —J—V— 


Mr. Copley has been called, ail not ds 


a Hercules in Painting, alluding to his contempt of 
the evaſive practices of other Artiſts, who, to cover 


their deficiencies and errors, make uſe of an endleſs 
number of artifices, with their gums and varniſhes, 
under the ſanction of that modern invention Yee. 
Ofcura. . | N 

On the ſi ight of this bold, diſtind, and finely-co- 
Joured piece of Painting, how flat and inſipid do the 


PiQures of the Preſident appear, There i is no ſcum- 
bling of varniſh and wax ; no mark of the aſphaltum 


bruſh, or plaſter-trowel ; no dead coloured draperies, 


no half-finiſhed extremities z ; but each object ſepa- 
rately compleat, and capable of itſelf of forming 2 
perfect picture. To ſtoop to ſuch diſingenuous tricks 

would 


[ 4 ] 
Would be injurious to his work, and concealing his 
abilities. : U 0 g 


! 


e cles u h , ven uses 
excellencies in his Portraits than any other Painter of 


that claſs; but this, I will affirm, can only be under- | 


ood of the Artiſts who have precedeed him, for Mr. 
Copley has, even in an eminent degree, the ſeveral me- 
rits of the Face, the Drapery, the Marble, and Still- 
life Painters. He difcoyers a profound knowledge of 
the different mechanical profeſſions, ſuch as the Cabi- 
' net-maker, the Maſon, Upholſterer, Silversſmith, and 
3 : He is alſo acquainted with the buſineſs 
of Toy-makers and Milliners, for who but them 
could have invented: and ddtorated that uſeful and 
ornamental play-thing, with which the child upon 
the floor ſeems to divert itſelf? Who but a Ma- 
ſon could ſo nicely diſcriminate the various ſorts 


of marble which diverſify this Picture. Pinchbeck 


and braſs, green-baize and Mancheſter- cotton, bur- 
Zundy and table- beer, have each their proper charac- 
ter. In a word, Mr. Copley ſhews that the qualifi- 
cations of a Painter ſhould be as numerous as thoſe 


which Vitruvius declares neceſſary to an Architect. 


As 
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1 As it is my intention to point out worthy object 

bl 1 bf imitation, I hope, from the example of this Cy= 

| clopedia of Painting, to ſee a ſpirit of induftry ſpring 

= up among our young men, and that they will extend 

4 | their views 'beyond the inſipid repreſentation of a | 

. ſingle Portrait. Why ſhould a Painter be more li- | 
mited in his endowments than an Architect? Divi-. 
nity; for inſtance, would inform him of the different 
habits of its Profeſſors; a khowledge of che Law 

=_ would not only make him acquainted with the ab- 

14 ſſitetnrruſe ſcience of Wigs, but it would teach him the 

| legal object of imitation, that he might avoid foreign 
and prohibited manufacture, and thereby his per- 
formiarices would be rendered ſecure againſt the Cuſ- 
tom-houſe Officers: Bhyſie would teach him when 

his body was in a proper habit for his buſineſs: Muſic 
would make known to him the harmony of colours, 
and Poetry ſupply the place of an imagination: But 

What is yet more neceſſary, is a moſt intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Mattiematies, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of which, the public would not at this day 
have had the pleaſure of ſeeing Thalia at the ſide of 
Covent-Garden Theatre, which is evidently con- 
ſtructed upon geometrical principles, from her ſup- 
* — ſo long upon a ſingle toe. 


This i 
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This knowledge, properly digeſted, will, I duubt 


not, add more real luſtre ee, er than 


1 down of Ka en and cee 


1b Ye 


Before I go on with the examination of anther 


is neceſſary to obſerve that, in titling the laſt Picture, 
it will be more proper to term ita Gentleman” $ Fami- 
anne OPAL INE POT 10 


Mr. GAINSBOROUGH. 


3 of the Ne of — 


Wen of r: , 


This Gentleman, in all his works, pleaſes by his 
vivacity, genteelneſs, and ingenuity. He totally 
neglects all the mechanical arts of Painting, and ne- 
ver attempts, by nicety and ſmoothneſs,” to make 
his works be miſtaken for the identical perſonages 
they. repreſent. His pieces are maſterly and well- 
choſen imitations. of Nature; but we never miſtake 
| his Paintings for real fleſh and blood, and never r 
more upon his canvas than ideas. 
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As uniformity of ſtyle, and a ſuitableneſs of man- 
ner to matter, are che real marks of Genius, this 
agreeable Artiſt will hold a very conſiderable rank, 
as he merits no ſmall degree of praiſe on both theſe 


I have heard a country Critic obſerve, that he ne- 


ver ſaw any painting of Angels which properly re- 
| preſented thoſe Beings, nor equalled what himſelf 


had imagined of them ; even thoſe of the great Ma- 
ſters had, to him, too much of the groſs, earthy, and 
human about them. Had this Critic ſeen the Di- 
vinities of St. James, as painted by Mr. Gainſbo- 
rough, there is no doubt but he would have thought 
them ſufficiently ethereal ; for each particular in this 
Gentleman's work tends uniformly to impreſs the 
character bf Ideal and Unſubſtantial, 


- 8 | "* i 5 
FR 8 Sd tucked; and, as the Painters 


term it, accurately made out, whether it be by pre- 


ciſely diſtinguiſhing the tones of Shadow and Light, 
which cauſe the parts of a Picture to jut abruptly be- 


fore each other; or by imitating the peculiarities of 


an object, which give an identity or perſonality; 
without adding to the general air; or whether it be by 
à bold and determined outline, every thing, in ſhort, 
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that chains the eye to the canvas, and prevents the 

imagination from ranging and deceiving itſelf by 

what it adds of its own 5 however theſe excellencies 

might be accounted elſewhere, they are incompatible 

with the prevailing character of Mr. Gainſborough's: 
painting, and it is with propriety he has rejected 


*. y 
_ 1 
_ 


þ ; N | | 

In his works the Light and Shadow is agreeably ma- 
naged, and each part has a proper relief; but an un- 
practiſed eye cannot diſcern how it is produced. It ll 
perceives parts decline into Shadow, and others riſe 11 
into Light; but it is difficult for any but an Artiſt to Wi: 
diſcern the gradation of the tones. All is ſoft, yet | 
forcible, There is no diſtin, continued flatneſs on | 38 
which the eye is compelled to reft ; but it is kept in „ 

cFonſtant mation. 1 [1 


PIER 


CS I dw en nn ra i 


Neither is there a too minute imitation AER | 
works, nor any heavy marking of the features, nor 
yet a firmneſs and preciſion in the outlines. Every 


thing is general; aur imagination is amuſed, and re- 
ceives nothing but the ideas of the Painter. 
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Even his Colouring, which at firſt view may ſeem 
to contradict the general character, by his indulging 
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in the moſt attracting hues, add, nnn is | 
the uniformity of the whole, when we obſerve that 
they are too crude and unmixed to make us imagine 
that we Tee real objects. His Ultramarine and Lake 
are ſeumbled every where fo obviouſly, that it is evi- 
dent the Artiſt intends only to give an idea of Na- 
ture in his colouring; the ſtrong appoſition of tints is 
not calculated for deception, but without which | 
Painting could but coldly imitate that richneſs and 
tranſparency — e has . to * e 
face. , | ary | 


2 RO this gaiety of colouring has a further ufe. It 


is intended to characteriſe the peer 1 of f Mr. 


Gainſdbrough's W 


f 


The ſeleftion of modiſh ideas, which this Artift 
ſhews in his works, muſt .be admitted as no ſmall 
proof of his genius, ſor they are admirably ſuited to 
thoſe lovely creatures of faſhion that alike adorn the 


court and the canvas. They have ſo little about them 


chat looks like common Nature, that ſurely they are 
another race of Beings, Their form, their colour is 
not hu man; their air, their dreſs, their language, their 
jdeas certainly are neyer derived from this groſs earth; 
ang did we not know * they eat, flcep, and ee 
couch 


-» 


[ 53] 
couch with men in the fair face of heaven, we could 
never think them mortal. Nature makes them on an 
April morn, and ſends them to the world in all its 
ſplendor, ſmiling and promiſing bliſs; but ſhe makes 


them for a Mahometan world, without ſoul, and a 


Chriſtian world is cheated with their beauty. Hea- 
ven ordains them to outlaſt a few Birth-nights; in 


which little ſpace they become Ducheſs or Lady, in- 


trigue, are divorced, wed again, or live at large, and, 
like the air, become charter d Libertines,” and af- 
terwards remain in the world the Ghoſts of themſelves, 
and are oY known by what they once were. 


| Theſe are i in of Mr. Gainſborough's art, 
and fo well has he characteriſed them, that there are 
not two purpoſes which they can ſerve better in life 
than on his canvas. Like them, his Pictures are the 


beauties of a day; and, as ſuch, they muſt fall as 


new graces of faſhion and new modes of beauty 
ariſe. This the Painter has foreſeen, and thence has 
formed his unlaborious, ideal ſtile. Pity it is that ſo 
much' ingenuity ſhould ever loſe its value | but ſo 
paſſes the glory of the world 1 
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Sir Wrap Champs, 


1 he Temple of Arethuſa, 
The Temple of Hercules, 
The Temple of Bellona, * 
The Temple of Ariadne, 
| The Temple of Jupiter ahd Europa. 


I vas too 1 attracted hy the Works of 
Copley and Gainſborough to notice theſe Drawings 


before; but, after recreating my imagination with 


the variety of the firſt, and holding dalliance awhile 


with the angelic creatures pourtrayed by the other, 
1 feel myſelf diſpoſed to ſaunter in Gardens, and 


peep into the hapitations of 9 Heroes, and 


| Gods. 


The titles of theſe Buildings declare that they 
are intended to embelliſh ſome Garden; for theſe are 


_ the principal ornaments which Architecture has been 


accuſtomed to add to the ſcenery of Nature. To pile 
a few ſtones according, to the rules of his Art, and to 
name them a Temple, is the boldeſt flight of an 
Architect's imagination. He conſults neither the 
Genius of the Scene, nor the Divinity he would ſeem 

| | | | to 


TD, [35 3 
to honour. It is ſufficient that he gives'you a Portico 


with a Pediment, or a Dome, your own imaginations 


muſt connect it with the ſurrounding object; and 


happy are you if your elegant enjoyment of Nature 
is not * by the groſſeſt i incongruity. 


In this collection of Ys, 1 ſee not one dedi- 
cated to an ideal Being, with which any ſcene in 
Britain can be connected by the moſt extravagant 
Fancy. Was it in a Britiſh Valley that the chaſte 
Arethuſa mingled her waters with thoſe of Alpheus ? 
Was it hither that Juhiter brought the aſtoniſhed and 
terrified Europa? Or was it here that Bacchus left 
the diſconſolate Ariadne ? How were Britiſh groves 
| benefited by the labours of Hercules? Or can the 
Silence and Serenity of rural retirement be a proper 
place for the dwelling of Bellona? Yet theſe have 
as much relation to our gardens as to the buildings 
they are compelled to inhabit. The form and or- 
naments of every Structure is ſo much like the reſt, 
that if Hercules and Arethuſa were to ramble in the 
dark, they might change habitations, and remain for 
ages ignorant of their miſtake. _ 


Admiration of the Ancients, and gratitude for the 
benefits received from them, have been carried to ſuch 
| 2 
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a length, that, in every thing ornamental, they take 
place of Nature and Propriety. Alluſions to their 
Hiſtory, Cuſtoms, and Religion areblended with every 
thing done in modern times, and Artiſts have ſo 
cloſely connected excellence in Arts with the objects 
which taught them to conceive that excellence, that 
they more frequently work with the Ideas, than the 
Spirit of Aritiquity; in which they are not remarkable 
for diſtinguiſhing the Valuable from the'Worthleſs. 
The private Apartments of the Great are as much 
crouded with repreſentations of sidieulous and laſci- 
vious ftories, which nothing but the beauty of the 
Greek and Latin languages could recommend to no- 
tice, as their Gardens with Statues and — to 
Heathen Dunn. Z | 
This "IL of 90 51 ices Us Covbue of every 
thing that has relation to the cuſtoms and manners 
of Greece and Rome, would make theſe alluſions i in 
our Gardens as beautiful as they are meant to be, if 
they did not contradit the impreſſions which they 
ought to ſtrengthen. But, unluckily, if they do not 
offend by manifeſt iacongruity, as in the Temples 
here exhibited, the characters of the Deities moſt pro- 
per, are ſo much confuſed by various attributes and 
ſtories, that either no — ideas are raiſed by al- 
| ns 


f 


a 1 
luding to them, or ſuch as it ſhould not be the in- 
tention of Ornament to raiſe. The Temple of Ve- 
nus ſeems not to be improper in a Garden, for ſhe 
is the Goddeſs of Love, and rural ſcenes ate moſt 
agreeable to the tenderneſs of that paſſion. The 
Fane of Bacchus may be allowed to be judiciouſly 
placed in the midſt of the Vines he is ſuppoſed to 
protect: But it ſhould be remembered that Venus 
is the Goddeſs of the moſt licentious Love, as well 
as that which is delicate and tendet; and that if 
Bacchus be the Protector of the Vine, he is alſo the 
God of Drunkenneſs. Mankind ate moſt affected 
by what touches their ſtrongeſt paſſions, The li- 
centious part of theſe characters are by much the 
moſt ſtrongly impreſſed on the minds of moſt men, 
and their ideas much ſooner recalled than any other. 
This deſtroys the propriety of their Temples z for it 
cannot be the intention of Ornament to recommend 
Vice, in places of elegant recreation; where Virtue 
and Happineſs are ſuppoſed to inhabit. It is time, 
therefore, that Taſte ſhould trip theſe Shrines of 
their Ornaments, and baniſh their inhabitants to 
the plains from whence they came. After ſo long 
holding the reaſon of mankind in chains, are they to 
fetter our Taſte for ever? Or if it be your deſign, 
ye Artiſts, to puniſh them for their former Uſurpa- 
7, * tions, 


* 
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tions, have mercy upon them now for your own 
ſakes, . and ſaffer them to repoſe. © Be no longer en- 
ſlaved by your prejudices in favour of the Ancients, 


Conſider that the works which you copy were original 


in them, and that they had not only the merit of in- 
vention, but of doing honour to their Great Men, and 


their Religion. Admire their excellencies, and imi- 


tate them; but ſeek out ſubjects for yourſelves. Your 
own country can furniſh you with Heroes great as 
theirs, and your own imaginations with Divinities 
more acceptable to your climate, and more beloved 


by your native Shades. To theſe, ye Architects, 
erect your Temples, and make theſe, ye Wealthy, 
the ideal protectors of your elegant pleaſures, 


It ought to be the aim of every Architect to make 
his Ornamental Buildings identify the prevailing Ex- 
preſſion of the Scene; or to lead the Mind into a 
train of Ideas congenial to the Senſations raiſed by 
the ſurrounding objects; but the materials he works 
with having no relation to our AﬀeCtions and Paſ- 
ſions, all the Taſte which he can diſplay in forming 
and combining them, will only pleaſe by the contraſt 
of Art to Nature, if he gives them no name or cha- 
5 borrowed from Prejudice or imaginary Rela- 

His ö muſt be dedicated to ſome Being, 
whom 


[ 99] 


whom Tenih.cub eafily ſuppoſe to inhabit the places 


where he builds them, or to ſuch Virtues and elegant 
Paſſions as are cultivated and indulged in Retirement. 
He need not confine himſelf to any ſtyle of Archi- 


tecture, but let him imitate thoſe only that are, or 


have been, prevalent in his own country, The Taſte 
which directs his choice of character, muſt guide him 
in thaſe buildings which are in no regular manner ; 
but, in others, he ſhould conform to the general pre- 
cepts of his Art, ſtill varying the forms and orna- 
ments of the Structure, and adapting it, as far as may 
be, to the character he has choſen. That the Build- 
ing appear the proper habitation of the ideal Being, 
is as. neceſſary to be ſtudied, as that the ideal Being 
is the proper inhabitant of the Country, | 


This department of Architecture requires more 


imagination than any other, The Architect muſt 
now quit the plain mechanical path, where Utility 
was his object, to make excurſions into the world of 
Ideas, and aim to delight the Fancy. He is not now 
to diſplay his Taſte in decorating an uſeful Build- 
ing, but to form one that ſhall pleaſe from its ideal 
uſefulneſs or propriety, He muſt commune with the 
ſpirit of the Hill. He muſt liſten to the complaint of 
the us. and the whiſpers of the patroneſſes of 
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60 ] 
Plains and Woods. He muſt attend to the legendary 
Tales of the Country, and cateh the ſuperſtitions 
floating round him, If to theſe his Structures are 
happily adapted, they will aſſimilate with the Scene, 
and Taſte will approve them for eyer, | 


The Expreſſions of Nature are very various, but 


not always diſtint, In ſome places the Genius of, 


the Scene will plainly call for the proper embe!liſh- 
ment ; in others, his temper muſt be ſtudied, and he 
muſt eyen be courted to accept your Ornament. 
Wherever the Features are ſtrongly marked, proprie- 
ty is eaſily diſcovered, and incongruity: moſt ſenſibly 


felt, On agentle Eminence, covered with venerable 
Oak, whoſe ſhadow darkens a filent Stream, an al- 
luſion to any heathen Divinity would diſturb the ſtill 


ſolemnity of Nature; while the Fane of Solitude, or 
a Gothic Chapel, or the ruins of a Monaſtery, would 
increaſe it by harmonizing our Ideas with the ſur- 
rounding Gloom. Where the Expreſſion is leſs di- 


ſtinct, and more the effect of embelliſhment, let 


Temples be raiſed to Concord, Friendſhip, and 
rural Happineſs. On the Banks of the Rivulet, the 
Naiad ſhould be honoured, and in the thickeſt ſhade | 


, leta * be inſcribed 


4 To 


1 
* To the Power 

* of this fair wood, affiened by ſovereign Foue, 

To nurſe the faplins tall, and curl the . 

„With as N quaint. — ; 
And if there be any place which ruſtic Superſtition 
believes the abode of ſome Fairy, or of which Tradi- 
tion tells a Tale of Spectres, let a fit dwelling receive 
the wandering Spirits, for they are natives of the 
| ſoil, If within the limits of thy Garden Hiſtory fixes 
the ſcene of ſome remarkable Event, ſeize the oppor- 
tunity of paying reſpect to the worthy Men of thy 
Country. If there be one ſpat that breathes a purer 
melancholy, there place the memorials of the F riends 
whoſe loſs you regret, and mark it with the tender- 
hels of recollefted love. 


But till the Effect will diſappoint the Architect's 
expectation, if the Beholder is obliged to heſitate a 
moment before he can diſcover his meaning. Few 
emblematical Ornaments are ſuiciently expreſſive to 
be inftantly known, or even not to be miſtaken ; and 
every delay or miſtake diſorders the ideas already re- 
ceived from the ſcene. The title of the ſtructure 
ſhould always be conſpicuous on the front, with ſuch 
an-inſcription as may beſt inform and influence the 


imagination, 


1 | 
imagination. The uſefulneſs of theſe is remarkably | 


evident in the Prints from the Landſkips of Mr. Wil- 


ſon. To pleaſe as Landſkips, the prints want no ſuch 
aſſiſtance ; but how much is their value increaſed, 
when we read the title of Cicero at his villa, and are 
informed of the converſation of his friends. The 


beauty of every ſingle object and of the whole is ap- 


propriated, and receives dignity from their charae- 
ters; while we are carried into Claffic times, and 
participate the friendſhips and elegant recreations of a 
man univerſally admired. Such like advantages might 
Ornamental Architecture receive from Inſcriptions 
ſelected from the beſt Engliſh Poets. The ſoul of 
Poetry would give Expreflion to her uninformed fea- 
tures, and teach her to affect the imagination, when all 
other means are ineffectual. This is too obvious nat 
to be known ; but by the partiality to the Greek and 
Roman languages, the pleaſure is denied to all but a 
few. I have heard of no inſtance where the effect of 
an Engliſh inſcription is ſo happy as on a ſmall Build- 
ing to the memory of Mr. Gray. The little fabric 
has all the ſimplicity which can be required from 
Art, and on a tablet is preſerved that beautiful ſtanza, 
Which the Poet thought proper to omit in his Elegy. 


Here, 
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Here, ſcattered oft the earlieſt of the year 


By Hands unſeen, are ſhowers of Woodbine found, 


The Redbreaſt loves to build and warble here, 
And little footſteps lightly print the Ground. 


Mr. Bacon. 


The Statue of Mercury, and 

A reclining Water-Nymph. 
This Artiſt merits the reputation he poſſeſſes ; but 
as it is more neceſſary to prevent falſe Beauties from 
being admired, than to praiſe him for thoſe real ones 


that every one allows him, we ſhall juſt hint where 
he ſometimes deviates from true Excellence. 


* It is required that the Sculptor more particularly 
than the Painter ſhould follow the antique beauty. 
The veneration we pay to Antiquity, without the 
conſideration of intrinſic excellence, is ſufficient to 
preſcribe to us in ſo undefineable a matter as mere 
form, where the beauty is not derived from obvious 


utility or character. Painting has ſeveral means of 


claiming our attention, but when Sculpture neglects 
that choice cf Nature and chaſtity of outlines, which 
are ſeen in the ancient Statues, it muſt have a'very high 
degree of intellectual grandeur to make it at all va- 


| luable, 
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luable. This is a fault we ſometimes find in Me. 
Bacon's work. He neglects in his forms the ideal 
beauty of che Antique; and puts up m"_ — as 
he finds it in any common model. 


But he has yet à greater fault. We fee in his 
pieces an animation often urged too far. Spirit and 
Energy, when not Judiciouſly directed, are dangerous, | 
and degenerate into Bombaſt. Neither does he ſuf- 
ficiently avoid the modern affectation. | 


Mr. De LouTHERBOURGH, 
A Landſcape and Figures. 


Mr. Loutherbourgh, in this Picture, appears in all 
his wonted luxuriance, various, animated, and for- 
cible; we are charmed with his fancy, which is preg- 
nant with ſmart conceits, ſo active in his Pencil, ſo 
abrupt in Colouring, and ſo contraſted in his Out- 
lines, that he never affords a place of reft to our ima- 

| ginations, fatigued with purſuing him through the 
mazes of his Invention. 


This Landſcape is executed with that gaiety, for 
which this OR: is fo much admired. The Com- 


poſition 


1 
politidn is Sme that diffuſe, but the Drawing is in- : 
formed, the Colouring tender and concordant. The 
Character of each object is marked with boldneſs and 
preciſion, and whatever rules might have been given 
by Critics for aëtial Perſpective and the harmony of 
Colours, Mr. Loutherbourgh eſcapes their fetters, 
by a profuſion of blue in the firſt, and, in the latter, 
the ſame uſeful tint proves an infallible peace-maker 
between the moſt diſcordant colours. 


I muſt not omit to mention the wonderful dex- 
terity of his Pencil, whieh, with ſuch certainty, ex- 

_ ecutes the various ſubjects it is employed upon. 
Artiſts of leſs ſkill would, perhaps, only diſcover the 
nimbleneſs of the Pencil upon thoſe prominencies 
which ſhould moſt obtrude themſelves upon the 
eye.— Mr. Loutherbourgh is always active, and al- 
ways ſtriking, and will finiſh a Dunghill wow the mi- 
nuteneſs of Sachariſſa's robe. | | 


As a Theatrical Painter, this vivacity is admira- 
bly well ſuited to tranſient Exhibitionsz the under- 
ſtanding in theſe performances has not time to re- 
cover the dominion uſurped by the Fancy upon their 
firſt appearance. It muſt be acknowledged that the 


Rage tricks were never played off with ſuch ſucceſs, 
1 before 
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before Mr. Loutherbourgh preſided in that depart- 
ment. Under his direction we have ſeen fiery cha- 
riots, clouds, and burning gulphs, which have made 
the hairs of the ſpeQator ſtand on end; and every 
other deception has been practiſed with equal good 
fortune, By mentioning theſe particulars, I do not 
mean to reflect either on the Artiſt or Managers; the 


_ firſt acts only in obedience to the latter, and the lat- 


ter are not the leaders but the followers of a corrupted 
Taſte, and who were never known to ſacrifice good 


ſenſe to any intereſted views. Mr. Loutherbourgh is 


doubtleſs worthy of the place of Firſt Painter to the 
Theatre, and we are not at preſent poſſeſſed of one 
who could fill it with equal credit L. 


| Beſides his merit as a Landſcape Painter, he is de- 


| ſerving of great praiſe as an H umourift, as is con- 


ſtantly ſeen in the many little figures with which he 
enriches his Pictures. The ſcene of the one before 
me, by the ſtage coach ſeems to be on ſome public 
road near town. On the right ſide of the Picture, 
near to a cock-fighting, is a field preacher with his 
congregation ; a very entertaining group, which the 
Artift has devoutly ſtrained every nerve to render pro- 
perly ridiculous. To the left of the ſtage coach, he 

_ DEP 5 3 Ra has 
* Notwithflanding the preſumption of hisenyious and petulant Artlings; 


1 
has introduced a Bull-baiting and a Quack DoRer ; 
in theſe, and the party at Nine-pins, he has diſco- 
vered a vein of humour ludicrous beyond conception. 
The figures are numerous, and well diverſified; 


though, as the ſcene is in England, he might be ſup- 


poſed in ſome of his groups, by their leanneſs and 
rags, to have degraded the decent ſons of beef and 


liberty, and given them more the appearance of 


Frenchmen than Britons.— But theſe are liberties ne- 


ceſlary to ſtrengthen expreſſion, and are eſſential to 
his line of humour. And he does not confine it to 
the human ſpecies alone,—the Brutes partake of it 
equally, — nothing can be more agreeable than Foot's 


dea of the two intriguing cats in a gutter, which he 


has placed in the Fore- ground. Theſe, together 
with the robbery of a Hen-rooft in the corner, make 
up the principal part of the embelliſhments to this 


| Landſcape. The interſtices of theſe groups are filled 


"Ou | 


up with lean Beaus, fat Belles, Goats, Pigs, and 


As the priiciples which guide his Pencil in thoſe 
ufs compoſitions, have been frequently fol- 
lowed of late, I ſhall, upon this ſubject, add a re- 
gection or two which Mr. „ s Pictures 
have ſuggeſted to me. a 
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1 68 J 
This Artiſt has ſhewn-that the-externat deformity 


of the body, and the extravagance of its dreſs, are 


the true ſources of Ridicule, and theſe as they ap- 
proach to, or recede from, anboten. or Beauty, 
are leſs or more endes, 


| "Ion this 8 5 Mr. r raiſed 
his excellent ſyſtem. But as the ſpirit of Ridicule is 
a vice of the moſt malignant nature, when improper- 
ly directed, we find him laudably employed in ſaty- 
riſing the viciouſneſs of the mode, or that unpardon- 
able contempt of Proportion which we daily fee ex- 
hibited in our ſtreets by the wealthy citizen or the 
hungry author ; the latter from want, the former 
from * contrary vice. 5 


"Is his ſatyres we ſee all the extravagance of the 
Caracatura, and he indulges a licentiouſneſs of fea- 
ture which nature, even in his own country, never 


agel. Heads to large for their Bodies, haar, 


blown up to an immenſe bulk, placed upon legs un- 
able to ſupport them ; abſolute ſkeletons performing 
all the evolutions of life. Theſe are again coupled 
and contraſted with every poffible exaggeration, —co- 
vered with rags, or trimmed up in all the fooleries of 
wm r is made to ſhudder at its o] n 

f enormity, 


[ 69 ] 
enormity, and Decrjpitude at its own misfortunes, In 
| ſhort, his wit as an Humouriſt is · ſome what like that 
of the great Bunbury, which prefers Grimabe to Soaps 
timent, and Extrayagance to e 


Some have compared him to 8 but that 
Artiſt ſet out with a different aim. Vice and Folly 
were his object; though the defects of the mind, it 
being of celeſtial decent, it is impious to cenſure, He 
neglected Caracature; and as the greateſt diſtortions 
of the human form and countenance are neceſſary for 
| the purpoſe of Ridicule, his works were inſipid and 
unentertaining. Therefore, never venturing to puſh 
his ideas beyond nature, his ſatire was ineffectual, and 
his name mortal. But Mr. P. J. de Loutherbqurgh, 
who {þ boldly drives into the regions of Exaggera- 
tion, ſhall fit upon his cloud, and tell his tale to future 
ges. 


Mr. STEWART, 
The principal Front of a Houſe oppoſite 
to the North- Weſt corner of Portman- 
Square. 


From ſome faults in the F ront of this Houſe we 
ſcarce can believe jt the work of a man who ſpent 
| " 7 
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1 70 5 
many years in ſtudying the beſt remains of Antiquity, 
and to whoſe labours this country owes moſt of the 


improvements in Architecture, which other Artiſts 


have been ſo deſirous of appropriating to themſelves. 
If Mr. Stewart had not given ſo many proofs of his 
Abilities, we might be juſtified in aſſerting that, like 
many more ingenious men, his ſtudies haye more im- 
proved the Taſte of others than his own. We know 
not how to account for this falling off, but from his 
converſion to Epicurianiſm. Since he reſolved to 
enjoy the pleaſures of the paſſing moment, he ſeems 
to have neglected Fame as a Phantom unworthy of 
being placed in competition with more certain and 


e Good. 


Mr. Penvy, "5 

Profeſſor of Painting to the Royal Academy. 

Queen Eleanor compelling” Roſamond to 
drink poiſon, and puniſhing her becauſe | 
Nature had made her too beautiful not to 


be beloved, and too tender to reſiſt the 
ſolicitation of a youthful Monarch. 


There is always fo much found judgment, and fo 
much — knowledge in this — 's works, 
Cin | Wn that 


* 


LR >: 

that we cannot 3 regret his not exhibiting more of 
his Pictures; and we muſt think they would add con- 
ſiderably to the Exhibition though they are leſs ſhowy 


than numbers that are crouded there, and attract the 
attention of the ſpectators by ſuperficial beauties. | By 


the agreeable choice of ſubjects, from ſtories and in- 


cidents well known to every Engliſhman, and by the 


familiar manner by which he conveys ; inftruQtion with 
his works, he ſhews himſelf to be the ſame ſenſible 
and good man that we perceive him in his lectures. 


Mr. NoLLEKins. 


A Venus and Cupid, and 


The Buſt of a Nobleman. ; Ws 


This excellent Artiſt, more than any other, copies 
the beauties of the Antique, and transfers them into 
his own works. In purity and correctneſs of form, it 


muſt be a very experienced eye that can diſcover ſome 
of his ſtatues to be much inferior to the works of the 


Ancients, and he is deſerving a very high rank as a 
Diſeiple of that [cool 


Mr, 


* — — 
1 ˙ an eater 


* as 4 


2 „ — 
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it berland; Principal Front of Furleigh 
" Place; Leiceſterſhire; le Front of 
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"Mr Pax, 


Fot ef n art Wette 
| 3 Front of Garble Hall, Northum- 


Cowball, Yorkſhire, 


The appearance of Hulldings is the obje& of my 
Criticiſms, and not their Strength or Utility. In the 
executive part of his profeſſion this Gentleman, per- 
haps, may be inferior to none; but for Taſte he muſt 

only rank with Meſſrs. Taylor, *. Johnſon, 
Coufe, and hr 


It is Jiffcult to 18 from what ſource Mr. Paine 
derived his ideas of Architectonic Beauty, ſince they 
differ from all that have paſſed current fot ages. An- 
cient Architects called theſe objects beautiful which 

were uſeful, and the moderns, looking on them, were 
pleaſed, and called them beautiful alſo. But the 
Beauties in theſe Buildings neither ariſe from Utility 


nor Prejudice. What they do ariſe from let thoſe 
declare ö can . 5 | 


= - 


. 
* 


a [ 73 1 
One Cauſe ſeems to be that knowledge i in Arith- 
metic which he boaſts of. Diviſion and Multiplication 
have made wonderful work of theſe Buildings. We 


may ſuppoſe that he thus eommuned with himſelf 


when he meditated Bangledown- Manor. “A ſingle 


e Pediment is eſteemed a beautiful Architectonic 
ec F igure,—I will have three Pediments, and I. ſhall 


« triple my beauty.” *< A ſingle Cornice is cer- 
cc tainly beautiful, 


I will cut my Cornice into 


4 | 60 fifty Pieces, and my Beauty will be increaſed fifty 


<« fold. For what, he continues, do they admire 
ce the remains of Old Rome but for their mutilated 


Members? I will do by Art to my Structures 
„ what Time has done for thoſe, and turn the ad- 


<« miration of Connoiſſeurs on myſelf.” On theſe 
principles he has been amazingly ſucceſsful. Bangle- 


down-Manor is a Magazine of Fragments, which Ar- 
chitects may ſtudy without the trouble of travelling. 


In Cowhall and Turleigh Place, the ſame princi- 
ples prevail. The Fronts are in ſo many pieces, that 
we fancy the parts are already made, and the deſign 
contrived to employ them. There is likewiſe good 
reaſon to believe that Mr. Paine has found the trea- 


ſure which the Dauphine ſent to Harry the Fifth. 


K There 
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4283 
There are almoſt as many balls in theſe two Fronts 
as would ſupply all the Tennis Courts in Europe. | 


In Gatblehall he has added another Idea to the 
former. „ Half the ſkill of an Artiſt, he ſays, i is to 
« hide judiciouſly. A beauty half ſeen ſets Curio- 


<« ſity to work to diſcover the remainder : If we ſee 


ee half the leg of a Lady, we earneſtly defire to ſee the 
« reſt, and if that deſire cannot be gratified, —bow 
« beautiful it is! Now he deſigns and raiſes you 
a Front, which he covers with Niches, and Pedi- 
ments, and pieces of Cornices, and afterwards thruſts 


out a Bulk here, a Bow Window there, and a couple 


of Hogſties at each end, to conceal what he has been : 
doing, and give employment to your curiofity.—If 


you can diſcover it—'tis well you have ſo much 


for your labour. If you cannot — why, it is better. 


I ſhould be blameable if I neglected to obſerve that 
Mr. Paine has alſo been the author of a preface, which 
poſſeſſes ſome, though not many, of the excellencics 


obſerved in that of Meſſ. Adams. In Modeſty he 


ſeems almoſt equal to them. In the beginning he 

pretends to give an account of himſelf ; but I won- 

der, notwithſtanding, that the literary Juſtices did not 

commit him, for he certainly gives no good account 
| of 


128 ] 

of himſelf. At times he endeavours to be witty, 
and would ridicule the architectonic Abilities of Mr. 
Brown, becauſe he has preſumed to build without 
. ſerving an Apprenticeſhip. But his Arrows are un- 
wieldy, and pointed with lead. If they chance to 

reach their mark, they only give a dub againſt the 
| celeſtial corſlet of his Antagoniſt, and fall blunted. 
It perhaps may be impoſſible to receive from our mo- 
thers the knowledge neceſſary for a practical Ar- 
chitect; but Mr. Paine himſelf is the beſt example 


that can be produced to prove, that, without natural 


Abilities, architectonic Breeding is of little avail, 


O vanity ! vanity ? why wilt thou thus play tricks 
with poor mortals, and invert the intention of Na- 
ture to their ſhame? Thou madeſt this man big 
with a very big Book, which, when brought forth, 
muſt, as long as it lives, declare the impotency of its 
parent's Taſte. But I muſt not chide thee too raſhly, 
for all things work together for the good of the world. 
Thou certainly didſt intend this Book for a Beacon to 
his fraternity, and it is a pity that the blaze ſhould 


be ſo dazzling to his own * as to deprive him of 


the ad e 
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Mr. Perus. FRE: 


Portrait of a Lady i in the character of Leda, 
A Lancaſhire Witch at incantation, 
Portrait of Miſs — in a reverie, and ä 

EY, Country . 


The en of theſe Pictures, and the ſoftneſs 
of the Lights, make them extremely rich and plea- 


. ſing, and theſe are beauties very ſuitable to many of 
this Painter's ſubjects. The Pictures of very few 


Artiſts are more agreeable to the eye, or better fitted 
for gaining a general reputation than thoſe of this 
Painter. But both the effect of Light and Shadow, 
and the Colouring of his pieces, border too nearly 
upon Affectation, and ſometimes there is a meagre- 
neſs and a want of breadth in his Pencilling. 


The gauze which tais Artiſt uſes for the purpoſes 
of concealment, it. is very likely may be ſufficient to 
prevent himſelf from bluſhing, but is no apology to 
the modeſty of the ſpectator. | 


This ingenious Painter has power to pleaſe us in 
better ſubjects than thoſe he often pitches upon. 


He 


th 1: 


He is not contented with friving us only by tha 
Beauties of the Art, but aims alſo at affecting the 


Paſſions, though indeed it is not by a dignity of 
thought or ſentiment; he has neyer yet afforded an 


: opportunity by which we may praiſe, or hope to praiſe, 


him for excellence of that kind, He endeavours to 


lay hold of men where they are moſt frail, and has 
openly violated theſe prejudices that are reſpectable 
in the moſt amiable minds, and has ventured to ex- 
poſe what cuſtom has rendered ſacred. . 


We cannot tell whether this Gentleman plays the 
Pander of looſe ideas to his cuſtomers and the public, 
| becauſe he imagines that it will be a means of bring- 
ing him more money; or becauſe Nature has ſome 
how or other given him ſo wanton a turn, that he can- 
not withhold from the world how tender a ſoul he is. 


I ſuppoſe he would be willing that the latter motive 
ſhould be attributed to him rather than the former, 


for we are better pleaſed with having it thought that 
we followed our own foibles, than flattered thoſe of 
other people. But it is moſt probable that he is in- 
fluenced by both of theſe reaſons. | 


If the ſole intention of the Arts be to pleaſe, and 
it be permitted them to neglect or oppoſe every thing, 
though 
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81. | 
though of the higheſt nature, then this Artiſt is not 


blameable, and the line he has choſen will certainly 
be very ſucceſsful in advancing him. This kind of 


Painting will, doubtleſs, affect us and attain its end 


Aooner, and will pleaſe more generally and more ef- 


fectually than any other. Not many have judgment 
enough to, pleaſe with works of real genius, and 
ſtill fewer can produce any thing that will merit the 
approbation of a correct and experienced Taſte; but 


every one has an appetite to be touched, and few 


have made a covenant with their eyes not to behold 
indelicacy, and the moſt wretched performances are 
grateful to the obſcene palate. e has a Taſte groſs 
enough to reliſh any thing the moſt diſguſting. Fr 
When men of Wit permit themſelves to run inte 
indelicacy and licentiouſneſs, the brilliance and in- 
genuity of their ideas ſecures them from contempt ; 
indecency is the Wit of hez 2vy and groſs minds: 
Such men perceive it is the quality of Wit to throw 


us into merriment, which they not being able to ef- 5 


fect by any aſſemblage of ftrange and fantaſtic ima- 
ges, think themſelves intitled to the character of 
Witty Men, if they can but raiſe a laugh, though it 
be with abominable conceits, never perceiving that 

we 


T1] 
we can be affected with laughter by other ideas than 
ſuch as are comical. 


There are men ſo impenetrable, that the keeneſt 
ſallies of imagination carinot pierce through the mail 
that covers them; but preſent to them an indecent 
thought, and their goatiſh beards will begin to wag ; 
their eyes to ſwim, and they will be almoſt convul- 
five with the humour of it. With ſuch men as theſe 
Mr; Peters aims to eſtabliſh a reputation, and without 
doubt he acts in ſo doing very wiſely, for many ſuch 
men have money to give away for Wanton Pictures, 
who have not judgment ſufficient to be pleaſed with 
good Paintings on any other ſubject. 


But Mr. Peters muſt obſerve, if he does aim 
at a character of this kind, that all Wit loſes its 
beauty when its ſingularity is worn off ; but that there 
is this difference between Wit in Converſation and in 
Picture, that we loſe ſight of the one before it has 
ceaſed to amuſe, while, in the other, after the ſpirit 
is fled, the form remains to ſhew the meanneſs and 
mortality of the Painter's Genius, 
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Mr. Thomas Sandy, 
Profeſſor of Architecture in the Royal 
„ 


1 


| Two Windows ! in "DI : 
Four Columns in diſtreſs, 
A. Pediment in a pet. E 


Being attempts to demonſtrate that Archi- 
tecture is capable of Paſſionate Expreſſion. 


Without ſome of this 8838 8 Enthuſiaſm, it 
is impoſſible to make the Reader ſenſible how ſuc- 
ceſsfully theſe beautiful Drawings prove the truth of 
this ſingular opinion. I ſhall only obſerve, that the 
Windows look as tenderly on each other as Windows 
can poſſibly look ; that the Columns expreſs as much 
feeling as Columns can poſſibly expreſs; and that the 
Pediment is juſt as pettiſh as a Pediment can poſſi- 
bly be. 


However, as the public Inſtructor of our young 
Architects, Mr. Sandby is certainly to blame for thus 
indulging his warmth- of imagination in ſubjects ſo 
unuſeful, and particularly as he permits theſe fanci- 
ful opinions to have a place in his Lectures. 


- "Js 


C8 1 
He is likewiſe blameable for waſting his time on the 
tales of Vitruvius, and a dry detail of the Orders and 


their Proportions. The latter is as unneceſſary 


unentertaining, for every Student is ſuppoſed to have 
committed them to memory before he is admitted in- 
to the Academy, and the former have been too often 
repeated to ſerve as Embelliſhments. The character 
of Vitruvius has always been miſtaken. It is plain 
that he was a man of wit, and wrote his conjectures, 
ſyſtems, and doctrines of Proportion to puzzle the 
hard-harided men of his time, and divert the mare 
intelligent reader, and, no doubt, his wit was laugh- 
able enough in his day; but a jeſt is no longer a jeſt 
when it has been a thouſand times told. It is indeed 
laughable enough to ſee grave men take his humour 


ſeriouſly, and fancy they really behold the curis of a 


lady's hair in the Ionic Capital, the folds of her 
mantle in the flutes of the ſhaft, and the laces of her 
buſkins in the mouldings of the Baſe, and afterwards 


warmly diſputing whether a Column without a Baſe, 


is moſt like a man without feet or without ſhoes. 


. 
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1 A View on the Tyber, 
Ditto on the Alps. pn” 
10 will naturally be expected from the Artiſts t 
_ have already praiſed, that Mr, Wilſon will not meet 
_ with my approbation; but ſince this gentleman is 
1 gero old in the ſervice of the Art, and has been 
| l l J | ever ſolicitous to waſh away care, I am naturally of 
1 FO too tender a diſpoſition to bring down his grey hairs 
| with ſorrow to the grave; and will, on that account, 
. give praiſe to other beſides Italian . 


"Il ee e 6s che Aly h cleofen from that kind of 
4 nature which Mr. Wilſon has often imitated, and i in 
the compoſition he admits only general and great 
ideas, never ſtooping to the minutiz of objects. 


The view is taken from an elevated fituation, from | 
whence we look down into an immenſe baſon, ſur- 
rounded. on every fide by mountains riſing up into 
the clouds, or hanging, in dreadful grandeur, over 
the lake. From the ſummit of one falls a great body 
of water, which forms the brighteſt part of the Picture; 
and, as it ruſhes down from rock to rock, ſpreads 2 | 


whitening 
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© whitening foam, that diffuſes the Light and brings 
up the F ore - ground, without injuring his work with 
feed Shadows and contraſted colours, 


The 9 fimple, bold, and majeſtic. Its 
colouring is grave and harmonious; all ſudden tran- 
fitions, either in Light and Shadow, or in Colour- 
ing, are judiciouſly avoided, as unſuitable to the dig- 
nity of the ſubject. In this, as in every other Pic- 
ture, he has rejected, with a noble contempt, all the 


ttle beauties which deck the compoſitions of meaner | 


Artiſts. The neglect of an agreeable Pencil, one 
would be apt to think, is carried almoſt too far in 
his ſmaller Pictures, which being to be viewed near, 
would certainly require delicacy of execution, that, 
in larger works, would be injurious, and e to 
his principles, 


7 There is a terrible magnificence in the ſcene, that 


is perfectly agreeable to the idea annexed to it by his 


figures, which are but flight and ſpirited daſhes of 


his Pencil, repreſenting the paſſage of Hannibal into 


Italy, as deſcribed by Liyy. 


How exceedingly does the introducing a little ſtory 


enrich a Landſcape, which may not only be intereſt- 
L 2 ing 
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ing in itſelf, but by a proper choice may impreſs the 
mind more ſtrongly with the genius of the ſcene. 
The power that Landſcape- painting has over the 
imagination, by leading it among the beauties that 
Nature has ſcattered over the face of the earth, is 
greatly” enhanced, When it meets with a proſpe& 
that bears ſome alluſion and analogy to particular ſen- 
fations. The ſolemnity of the Groves, the rude 
force of Cataracts, and the gaiety of a Champain 
country, are not merely entertaining to the eye, but 
are ſuitable to certain diſpoſitions of the mind, and, 
at certain ſeaſons, are capable of affording us 2 
Pleaſure than the view of Trees or F an (ha . | 
no nne 0 


It is the buſnefy of the 6 to foe 
lect the leading marks that are here and there to be 
found in Nature, and produce them in his ſeveral 
Pictures; and accordingly as they are impreſſed with 
character, they diſplay the Genius of the Artift. 
But there are but few traits of the mind that can be 
ſhewn in Landſcapes, and moſt that are within its 
power are very general and undeterminate. The 
inſerting of figures is the beſt means of giving to the 
piece a deciſive character, and the uſe which Mr. 
- Wilſon has made of this cannot be too much praiſed, 
| | and 


„ 
4 deſerves to be imitated by all who wiſh to lead 
the Imagination RO IPO the Underſtanding. 


In a  ftorry he 52 introduced the ſtory of Niobe 3 
and we may imagine that every part of the ſcene has 


its fpirit and agitation from the angry Deities; and 


even ſome parts of it ſeem characteriſed by the ruin 


and diſtreſs of the unhappy family. In another he | 


has given from Thomſon the beautiful ſtory of Ce- 


ladon and Amelia; and we are apt to forget the 
Painter, and aſk, with Celadon, Wherefore has Hea- 


ven permitted this tumult in Nature? In a third, 
where the ſcene ſcarcely needed to be characteriſed, 
he has carried us intq the groynds of Cicero, where 
he and his friends are converſing. Every touch of 
his Pencil wears an air of Claſſic grandeur, and the 
preſence of that reſpectable and well-known group, 


ſanctifies the whole piece, and brings to the mind 


thoſe ſublime diſcourſes bie which were held on 
| this ſpot, and WI lend their character to the Pic- 
ture. | | 


„ een e dae apatite ee hs ber. 


Though grand, its beauties are of a milder kind than 
the former, but executed with equal ability, and 
prove to us that this Artiſt is as capable of repreſent- 
ing the Elegant as the Great ſcenes of Nature. 
| Mr, 
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Mr. Woarr, ry 


A View of the principal Front of Wyunty, 
the Seat of Sir W, W. Wynn, —_— 

North-Eaſt View of Stoke, in Wileſhire, the 
Seat of Peter Delme, Eſq  — 

Plan of the principal Floor of a Houſe de- 
ſigned for the Right Hon. Lord Ducie | 
Morton, 

South-Weſt View of the ſame, | 

Several Sections and Ceilings of private. 
Apartments. 


} 
4 20 


| There i is a ſtriking difference between the Mucki, 
teQure of ancient Rome, as diſcovered in the Rey 
mains of her Public Buildings, and that of the Ma- 
8 fters_ who revived the Art, in Italy. The Magnifi- 
cence of the Roman is ſimple and unaffected, and 
.. conſiſts almoſt entirely in the regular diſpoſition of 
Columns equally grand by their relative magnitude 
and uſefulneſs. The Magnificence of the Italians is 
all oſtentation, and diſplays itſelf in a profuſion of 
ſplendid, but heavy and unneceffary Ornament. From 
the Works of the latter our Architecture is derived; 
for our Architects ſeldom directly imitate the Ro- 


187 1 

mans except in their Ornamental Buildings. In all | 
_ thoſe deſigned for uſeful purpoſes, whether public or ; 1 

private, the Italians have been their Models, The | 

works of the Italians hold the place of Antiquity to | 


4 


them, as the Statues and Poems of Antiquity fill 

that of Nature to our Sculptors and Poets ; and what- 
ever benefit the laſt- mentioned Artiſts may receive 
from their Subſtitutes, the Architects have certainly 
miſplaced their attention, and wandered from excel- 
ny by in the wrong Objects. 


Din his reſidence in Italy, Mr. Wyatt ſtudied 
the Roman Ruins and Modern Buildings with equal 
aſſiduĩty ; but his good Taſte rejected the parade of 
the Italians, and made the ſimplicity of the Ro- 
mans the Models of his practice. The firſt of his 
works diſcovered which had been the Objects of his 
own admiration, and ſhewed that he had viewed : 
them, not with a prejudiced, but. a diſcriminating 
eye. In the Pantheon we have the excellencies of 
the moſt approved works of the Romans, without 
any of their blemiſhes, and theſe united to an elegance 
which, if the Romans ever attained, we have never 
had opportunity of remarking it. England never be- 
fore poſſeſſed a Building where the Genius of Archi- 
tecture was ſo conſpicuous z where the Beauties of 
relative 
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relative ahd particular Proportion, of Unifornii ity NE 
Variety, of Ornament and Colour, were ſo happily 


blended into one Expreſſion, and that neee 
fo welt with the Deſtination: 8 — 
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: ane "ey Here exhibited will not «ki 
the reputation this Artiſt deſervedly gained by the 
Pantheon. The Fronts of Wynnſtay and Stoke are 
noble examples of unaffected Magnificence, the re- 
ſult of Simplieity of Form, of large Parts beautifully 
proportioned, and of Ornament ſparingly and judi- 
_ ciouſly uſed, The two Porticos, like that of St. 
Martin's in the F ielde, and the veſt of the ancient 
Temples, convince us that Architecture wants no 
decoration when het Columhs are dignified by Uſe- 
fulneſs. The houſe deſigned for Lord Ducie poſſeſſes 

more variety than theſe, and the principal Front is as 
original as it is beautiful. The Portico in the centre 
zs a Circle, half of which projects and half ſinks into 

the wall. It is crowned with a Dome, and is itſelf a a 
Temple: which equals in elegance that of Veſta at 
Rome, The variety of this Front is finely contraſted, 
and its Grandeur increaſed by the long regular line 

| of bold projecting Pilaſters in the Flank. Archi- 
tecture, perhaps, never” preſented to the eye, on fo 


mall : — an Fe more beautiful __ d magnificent, 
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Mr. Wyatt ſeems to be the only Architect 10 


knows the full value of Columns, which the An- | 


clents thought almoſt ſufficient for the purpoſe of 
Magnificence. When he is not confined by circum- 
ſtances, we ſeldom fee them in his Buildings elevated 
upon high” Baſements, or ranged Order upon Order; 
and never do they loſe their effect in a croud of Em- 


belliſhments. They are always the firſt objects which 


entch our attention, and always appear to be uſefully 
employed. In all theſe deſigns there is not a Column 


that can be taken away, and the eye not offended with 


W ee e 


We watt likewiſe: 8 pin for his management 


of Windows, Windows give the greateſt trouble to 


the Artiſt who would, in Private Buildings, rival the 
Public Magnificence of Rome. They conſtrain him 
to attach his Columns to the Wall, and, where there 
are wore than two ranges, to raiſe them on Baſe- 
ments, or to employ two Orders. The difficulty of 


5 managing theſe Apertures is but too viſible in the 


works of every Architect; but Mr. Wyatt has here 
overcome the difficulty, and, by turning ſome of them 
to the Flanks, and hiding others behind the Baluſ- 


trade, reconciled Utility with Magnificence. The 


Columns are all inſulated, and all riſe from the 
M „ 
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LY Steps to the Roof without darkeni ing the Rooms; 
while a few large Windows give the Spectator Ideas 
of Apartments ſuitable 5 . 
ternal Appearance. 15 


# 


7 Theſe, and other excellencies which I remark in 
theſe Drawings, might juſtify me if I placed this Ar- 
tiſt the firſt 'of his Profeſſion; but he alſo claims our 
praiſes for his Contrivance, and for his Tafte i in de- 
corating private Apartments. There are few Plans 
that diſplay a ſuit of Rooms ſo conveniently ſituated : 
with reſpe& to each other, ſo regular in the diſpoſi- 
tion of the Apertures, and of Forms ſo beautifully 
varied, as this which is here exhibited, and few Draw- 
ings that can equal in Taſte and 8 agg 
for interior Embelliſhment. 


It has been the general fault of Architects to make 
no diſtinction between interior and exterior Decora 
tion, and to uſe the ſame forms and proportions 
wherever things of the ſame name were required, in 
blind obedience to Laws which were only intended 
to bind the Taſteleſs and Ignorant, and facilitate, not 
fetter, the operations of Genius. From Inigo Jones 

to 


1 


1 
to Sir William Chambers e, the fame weighty Pro- 
portions that gave Grandeur to the outſide were car- 
_ Tied into Drefling-Rooms and Bed- Chambers. Mr. 
Adam was taught by Mr. Stewart to ſee this Abſur- 
dity; but he fell into the contrary extreme, and while 
he aimed at elegance within, covered the outſide of 


M 2 N .- his- 


lam forry to mention ſo frequently, with diſapprobation, 
the name of a Gentleman to whom the Art is indebted for 
one of the beſt practical Books, and whoſe judgment and good 
ſenſe more than compenſate for his defective Taſte. The va- 
nity and jealouſy of Meſſrs. Adams would juſtify a ſeverer 
ecnſure, but the candour obſervable in the writings of Sir W. 
Chambers, and that modeſty which never even inſinuates a 


conſciouſneſs of merit, Joined to an opinion which the Author 


from a fingle circumſtance has eatertained of his character ag 
a man, makes him blame with the greateſt reluctance. Theſe 
qualities are infinitely more valuable than Genius or Taſte. 
Truth, however, requires it to be obſerved, that nothing can 
| be more oppoſite than the general practice of Sir William and 
many of his precepts. - With the latter we are generally 
ſatisſied. This is not the only inſtance of difference be- 
tween precepts and their application, which appear to ſpeak 
{troogly againſt the opinion that Judgment and Taſte are the 
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ER «Building with frippery *. Architecture might 
have thanked him for endeavouring | to deliver her 
from ſervile Reſtraints, and the enormous Weight 
of her ornamental. Attire, if he had not made her 
contemptible by decking her with the flutter of a 
Courtezan. Under ſuch reſtraints and in her antique 
Garb, though formal, ſhe was ſtately and reſpect- 
able, like a Lady of Elizabeth's reign, and was able 


to produce Palaces which braye and hardy Nobles 


might take pride in; but moſt of the white walls, 
with which Mr. Adam has ſpeckled this City, are 
no better than Models for the Twelfth-Night Decg- 
rations of a * Cook. | 


8 
W 
- 


* That the beautiful Spirit of Antiquity which Meſſrs, 


| Adams ſeized, as they ſay, and diffuſed through all their nu» 


merous works,” was firſt extracted by others, is no more to 
be diſputed than that they have ſuffered the belt of it to eva - 
porate. I have ſeen deſigns with the name of Robert Adam, 


| which had no excellence but what they received from 6 the 


maſſive Entablature and the Tabernacle frame,” and were cer · 
tainly made before he became enamoured of the fanciful 
figures and winding foliage of the flowing Rainceau.” If the 
Reader recollects what was formerly ſaid of theſe Artiſts, he 
may perhaps think Mr. Shanhagan has changed his opinions, 
but it is only the ſame object viewed in another light,—The 
Reader's own * wy readily Kili the proper. 


4 


[ 93 ] 1 
In all- che works: of Mr. Wyatt the ſtyle of the In- 


e, is totally different from the Exterior. On the 


outſide he is fimple, plain, and bold; within, light, 
fanciful, and elegant. In the one he does not neg- 
lect the eſtabliſhed proportions which long experience 
has found: to be moſt beautiful, yet they are ſubordi- 
nate to his Taſte, not the Lęaders of it. He 
ſeems alſo to diſtinguiſh between the Proportions of 
Public and Private Buildings. The Grandeur of the 
firſt ought to be ſevere, while, in the other, it ſhould 
appear in good humour, and united with elegance. 


Agreeable to this diſtinction, in private Buildings he 


generally employs a taller Column and a lighter 
Entablature than is preſcribed by the ArchiteRo- 
pic Canons, yet he ſeldom goes beyond what the 
Temple of Veſta will authoriſe : But in the Deco- 


tation of private Apartments, he gives full Liberty to 


his elegant Fancy, and amuſes the Eye with eyery 
variety of Form, Proportipn, and Colour that by 
5 Harmony and Contraſt can give it pleaſure; and here 
the ſame correct Taſte prefides as on the outſide... 
| His Ornaments are never of inelegant ſhapes, nor 
laviſhed with vulgar prodigality, nor too minute to 
be ſeen, nor ſo predominant as to engroſs our at- 
tention. We are never pained by lines violently con- 


tene nor perplexed by: a harſh oppoſition of glaring 
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1 5 
and: diſcordaiit Colours, but a timely repetition. of 


the ſame form preſerves Variety from Confuſion, 


and one mild prevailing Colour ſoftens — 
"Thar fats its In 


Me. cee, 


Twelve Outlines of Hands _ Feet, fix of 
. - which are male, and ſix female; being an 
attempt to ſhew and demonſtrate the very 


forms in which real, intrinſic, poſitive 
Beauty conſiſts, and how, by the mere 


 - This wonderful man, in a former work, has de- 


tected the ſecret hiding-place of Beauty in the hu- | 
man viſage, and has delineated the Forms, and the 
only Forms, which ought to give us pleaſure. He . 
has proved, from the dropping of different colours 


into fair ſpring water, that, ſolely by the variation of 


Lines, any circumſcribed Area becomes poſſeſſed of 
the characters of Mind. 


Beauty, which before reſided equally in che thick 


Lips of the Moor, or in the Engliſh or the Greeian 


q 5 Noſe, 


£1 
Noſe, is now laid under proper reſtraint. It Is no 
more ſuffered, as it was wont, to range through every 
poſſible Form that was attended by uſeful or deſirable 


qualities. This Gentleman, through patriotic prin- 
 ciples, has bound the changeable phantom to inva- 


riable Figures, and conjured the Spirit, thin though 


it be, into Lines of Mathematical Exactneſs. 


This he has atchieved by hard ſtudy and lupines, 


for the benefit of the thouſands of his honeſt and 


worthy Countrymen, who deſire to know what is 


L Beauty, but are in fear of being miſled and of be- 


ing pleaſed at a wrong place, and who would be 


glad to judge upon more ſecure grounds; but they 
not having materials wherewith to form a Taſte for 


| themſelves, it requiring ſome exertion of thought 
and ſtrength of intellect, Mr. Cozens has generouſly 


* q : I 


undertaken to aſſiſt them, and here he — to 


them the fruit of his labours. 


The firſt Hand and Foot of the fix male ones may 
be ſuppoſed belonging to a Mars, or any man of ſpi- 
rit. It is intended to ſhew the identical Idea of 
Beauty which Nature had when ſhe firſt imagined 
the Forms of things, and which we have great reaſon 
to believe actually exiſted during the whole period of 

the 


t 56 1 
d Golden Age; until pandora or che bufinet: üs 
| Apple, made the fine Lines of our Faces, our Hands; 
and our Feet able to be altered and deformed by the 
differences of clittiabls;” bard Libor; long _ — 


e a e eden? ?: 0 


„„ . 
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The ſecond "TY ſhew themſelves to be i Welle 
with Spirit. The opening Palm and Het}; a little 
raiſed, mark the cdmimentenient of Paffom and the 
feeling of Aﬀront; which the ingenious Gentleman 
has eburſed through the other four, even up to the 
exceſt of Rage, which is viſible from the cg 
| of the fit, and the n of the toes, 5 5 mT . 


The ſecond ſet are the F ws Hands and Feet, 
which may be imagined to belong to a Venus, as our 
paragon of every thing handſome. And- here the 
Artiſt defies Natute herſelf to have made Beauty con- 
ſiſt in any other Lines than thofe that are here de- 
ſcribed. 

The firſt pair of te are Simple "1 
where the Artiſt has not endeavoured to ſet it off by 
any delicacy of Lines or Touches, but ſuffers his 
principles to ſtand alone, unaided by any adventitious 


— In the other examples, the fair water of 
ER | Simple 
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81 mple Beauty is tinged” by Affection and Patton. 
At firſt vou ſee Civility barely removing the inſipi- 
dity of the Lines, and then proceeding onwards to 
Kindneſs,—to Tendernefs, —to Fondneſs, till, gra- 
cious Powers ! you ſee them friſking i in all the vio- 
| lence of * Ecſtacy. 


Be : 


101 is a matter of er that Is PARSE: of the 


age do not improve the hint given them by this Gen- 


tleman i in his former work, in which he has ſet forth 


to them, .in his Heads, the examples of perfect Con- 5 


tours of Features; and has now added thereto the 


. outlines of perfect Extremities, both Male and Fe- 


„„ 
Nothing could more conduce to the improvement 


of the Arts of Deſign, than that ſome Sculptor, or 


Society of Sculptors, ſhould ſet up a ſecond Dory- 
phorus, that might be referred to by all modern Ar- 


tiſts, as the model of perfect Beauty, and be handed 


down to poſterity as the rule of their works, and their 
immediate — to Excellence. | 


1 think it co upon me, from my love to 
hi Beautiful and to my Countrymen, to ſtop a little 
here, and diſplay ſome of the advantages that accru- 
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| [98] 
ed to the Ancients, from the perfect model which they 


had i in'the little ſoldier of Policletus, and of the great 


uſe it would be in our age to have ſuch a rule of j per- 
fection to recur to on every occaſion, and to form in 
the minds of © our young men true and preciſe ideas of 
me —_ 

The wiſe Grecians ſaw how flowly the Arts ad- | 
vanced in their infancy, when compared to the rapi- 
dity of their progreſs after their ſeveral branches were 
brought to perfection by the ſeparate labours of many 
Artiſts, wiſely gathering therefrom, that it is much 


eaſier for the ſtudent to gain excellencies by the re- 


dy mode of imitation, than by the tedious and often 
unſucceſsful one of e for them in Nature by 


his own taſte and judgment. 


In every thing we are converſant with, there | is a 


point of perfection; at which, when they are arrived, 


they decline gradually until they ſink into the con- 
trary ſtate. As dur countryman, Sir Richard Black- 


more, determined to a ſmall matter the identical year 


in which a man can beſt write an Epic Poem, ſo Po- 
licletus conſidered the age in which he lived to be 
the climaReric of the Arts in his Country, and from 


thence caſt about to transfer the be of Beauty 
85 | from 


8 99. | 
from Tutte to Reaſon, that it might be no longer 
fubject to trifling or ſuperannuated Fancy. It was to 


this end he produced his perfect Statue, or, as it Wis 
ec the Rule, | 


By means of this the Grecians had no longer any 
uſe for Taſte or Genius. Every thing beautiful be- 
came ſubje& to Arithmetic. The fire of Invention, 
or the enthuſiaſm that was wont to catch and realize 
the formerly unſpeakable graces, were no longer ne- 
ceſſary ; whatever they were accuſtomed to ſupply, 
was already marked upon the meaſuring rod of every 
malog, 


The practicabllity of ſuch a ſcheme is not only 
ſeen in an undoubted example in ancient times, but 
it is ſhewn in our day by the learned Preſident of the 
Academy, in his diſcourſes delivered there, that ma- 
thematical truth is not more clear than the truth of 
Beauty is to the eye of an Artiſt, But, alas ! he has 
acted according to the Scotch adage. ** He has given 
Hotter kail than he can ſup himſelf.” Even in his 
diſcourſes he deſerts this worthy intention, and, not- 
withſtanding all he has . ſaid to the contrary, he has 
given free ſcope to Imagination and Genius: In 
his works he has entirely loſt his firſt principles, it 

N 2 is 


7 [ 100 ] 
is not Reaſon that diſcovers the truth of ROY 
preſents in his Paintings, with the coldneſs with 
which it diſcerns Geometrical or Arithmetical Truth; 
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but we are delighted by ſenſations of Pleaſure, which 
Reaſon, in the bare detection of Truth, never oc- 
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 Policletus FN ne theſe principles, into 7". ad 
ſuch was the advantage that aroſe to Greece, and 
ſuch would be the benefit that England would receive 
from an imitation of his example, that it merits the 
conſideration of Parliament, in order to the making 

of an act that it may be put into executiori, 


ny 


Then it will be with us, v when this is compleated; 

_ it was, in a certain meaſure, in Greece; Men of 
F ortune, and Country Gentlemen who do not like 
the fatigue, or have not opportunities of attaining to 
Virtuoſoſhip, may purchaſe Taſte for half a guinea in 

| any mathematical inſtrument- maker's ſhop. There 
will be no more the diſtinction of Genius and Stupi- 
dity, that is ſo mortifying to Gentlemen who are 
able to buy almoſt all the Ingenious Heads in Bri- 
tain, could they but know to N uſe to put what 
they contained, 
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Every one in Greece who could count to twenty, 
though only by the aſſiſtance of their fingers and toes; 
every one who could employ God-like Reaſon in diſ- 
covering that a circle is no triangle, or rejoice in the 
delightful truth that two is equal to the half of four; 
they, even the duſt- men and brewers ſervants, the 


fiſh-women and the apple-girls that trundled their 


barrows along the ſtreets of Athens, or roaſted pip- 


pins for the paſſers by, and even the turtle-fed Alder- 


man himſelf was as learned in Vertu as the great 
Phidias. | 


And ſuch I truft will be the caſe with us alſo, O 
my Countrymen ! Every thing ſhall be alike beauti- 


ful, and every man ſhall know it. We ſhall no 


longer perceive any thing. with unſeemly pleaſure, 
but with cool reaſon and indifference. No man's 
work ſhall excel another's, nor no man's judgment 
excel his fellow's; and John of the Academy ſhall 
calculate beauty as learnedly as the Preſident. 
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Page Line 
5 14 for bound without Jaurel, a bound with 
| laurel. 
20 6 for Zephirus, read Zephyrus. 
8 for Pſyſhe, read Pſyche. 5 
10 fer Acis an Galatea, read Acis and Ga- 
latea, | 
25 8 for inſignia Virilis, read ) infignia Virilia. 
30 12 for ſavoured, read favoured. ; 
44 24 for addition riches and variety, read addi- A 


tion of riches and variety. 


78 7 for enough to pleaſe, read enough to be 
pleaſed. 
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